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BALCARRAS PAPERS. 


The two letters which follow are in a printed 
copy of four leaves, and, with a variety of in- 
teresting papers, have been bound up in a volume, 
small 4to, which appeared in a recent catalogue 
issued by Mr. William Paterson, 
74, Princes Street. 

The title runs thus :— 


bookseller, 


“Copie de deux lettres trouvées auprés d’un certain 
nommé Breddie. La premitre du Roy Jacques adressée 
au Milord Balcarras, Escossois, et )’ autre du Milord Mel- 
fort au dit Balcarras. Du 29 mars 1689.’ 

The brochure is evidently printed abroad, but 
whether genuine or the reverse, it is difficult to 
ascertain. In the delightful Memoirs of the Lind- 
says, by the present Earl of Crawfurd and Bal- 
carras, it is mentioned that certain letters had 
been directed by the Earl of Melfort to Lord 
Balcarras, which had been hurtful not only to tl 
Stewart cause, but to his lords ship in particular, 
as they fairly proclaimed that nothing was to be 
expec ted upon the king’s return “ but cruelty and 
barbarity. These letters were printed both in 
Scotland and E ngland, and had nearly their de- 
signed effect upon me,” 7. e. Lord Balcarras.* 

Whether the present letters were amongst those 
referred to is uncertain; but the proposal by 

* Lives of the Lindsays, yol. 
privately printed edition. 


Wi 840, p. 57 


Melfort to reward the adherents of James out of 
the effects of the “ Rebels” make it far from im- 


| probable that this may have been one of the dan- 


gerous epistles. 


The Earl of Melfort obtained his peerage 


| from James VII., was his majesty’s secretary of 


state for Scotland, and was attainted. By the 
extinction in the male line of his elder brother, 
the Earl of Perth, his male representative, the 
Duc de Melfort in France became representative of 
the ancient family of Drummond; and the at- 
tainder having been reversed, succeeded in es- 
tablishing his right to the peerage of Perth. His 
lordship is thus Duc de Melfort in France and 
Earl of Perth and Melfort in Scotland. 

Who the person called Breddie was is uncer- 
tain; indeed the French mode of corrupting Eng- 
lish proper names makes it generally impossible 
to make out who was the individual meant, 

I, 


‘Nous avons été informés par Collen, de votre 
& affection envers nous; Sur 
savoir, que non seulement ni 
ce Royaume, pour le defendr 
vous assister, Nous sommes aussi resolus de vous 
trouver en personne, aussi-tOt que nos afl 
ourront permettre. Nous vous envoyons un 
ion pour lever un Regiment a pi¢ & & cheval. Nous 
vous envoyerons aussi 5000. hommes de |} 0. Che- 
veaux «& 100. Dragons, nous aurons recat 
votre rep - que nous itot q 
sible. Faites nous savoir le nombre de n 
tilshommes, les lieux ot ils s’assemblent, ceux di 
residence, & les moyens par lesquels ils 

ms écrit aux Highlandois, & nous vous « yyerons 
aussi quelques-uns de nos Officiers reigl¢és. Nous trouvons 
& propos, que fidelles Milords, Eveques, Barons et Citoy- 
ens qui sont encore a notre service, pues 
isemble, qu’ils prennent le nom de Co n en notre 
Nom. Les Presbyteriens ont toujours été de mauvais 
maitres du Gouvernement, et ils int 
beaucoup plus méchants, que p ar le pas iuse de leurs 

; et animosites particulieres ; juant ¢ 18, 

nous reareg & nos Sujéts, la liberté de la Relivion 
Pri itestante, leurs Loix, et leurs Privil 
ceux, qu’on appelle les anciens Cavaliers, trouvera en 
ffet, qu'il est Punique base et apui 
d’ Escosse,” 


idelité 

1s faisons 
bon etat en 
yur pouvoir 
aller 
us le 


yn mis- 


quoi nous V 


us Somines en 


>; Mais meme 


ut ne 


aussi tot que 
atendrons le pl 


nse | sera pos- 

; Gen- 
leur 
Nous 


ubsistel 


onv« 


mainten 


juerell 


Il. 
“M 


n cher Milord— 


J'ai beaucoup de choses & vous dire, mais j 


rs que nous serons ensemble, ce 

t lans peu de tems, pour le 
Nous avons ici une belle 

j 3 de 50,000 hommes. 

vous en envoyer 

gulier de 

sont, n’ayant pas la moindre crainte 


que 
i 


Arm 


pre i aites 
maniere 


posée 
quelle 
Ce vous seroit un plaisir sin 
laquelle ils 

que l'Armée precedente. 


je pourrai 


Faites moi savoir 
Amis, et nos Ennemis, afin que nous puisi 
une belle chance cuntre eux. Les biens 
nous payeront et nous recom penseront, 
“L’experience a apris & notre Noble 
faut rendre partie Gabaonites ou | 
aussi quelques Grands, que nous savons bien 
merité, afin qu’ils puissent servir d’exemple a d'aut: 


J. M 


qui 
ns 


des Rx 


Maitre. 
une claves 


tous | 
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| 
MISQUOTATIONS. r ; 
| surely we ought to be more particular in making 


The articles on Sir Walter Scott’s misquota- 
tions (vide p. 85, et ant2), and the discussion of the 
general subject of inaccuracy in literary extracts, | 
has suggested to me to test the Catalogue of the 
Royal Academy for the present year, as far as I | 
could, to find out the proportion the correct quo- | 
tations bear to the incorrect. I find there are in | 
all one hundred and nineteen quotations. Of these 
sixty-nine give no references, and are unknown to 
me, or else are taken from books to which I have 
no immediate access. Of the remaining fifty 
thirty-two are quoted correctly: one (447 in the 
Catalogue) has been intentionally altered; two 
(521 and 929) are verses printed as prose ; one (909) 
is prose printed as verse; two (1160 and 1195) 
have one line of poetry printed as two lines ; one 
(176) has learnéd instead of learned; and the re- 
maining eleven are simply misquoted. I give 
these in extenso to justify what I say : — 

(305) “Though I should die, yet still I know,” 
should be — 

“ I wept, tho’ I should die, I know.” 

(346) “ And waved her love,” should be waft. 

(383) “ Crowden making doleful face,” 
should be Crowdero. 

(387) ‘“In teacup times of hoop and hood, 

And when the patch was worn,” 
should be — 
“ In teacup-times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn.” 
(475) “ There is nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream,” 


should be — 





“ But there’s nothing,” &c., or else, 
“ No, there's nothing,” &c. 

(482) “ And the dead, steered by the dumb, went up 
with the flood,” 
should be printed as poetry, thus: — 

“ And the dead, 
Steer’d by the dumb, went upward with the flood.” 

(484) “ Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning,” 
should be Heaviness (Prayer-book version), or Weeping } 
(Bible version). 

(908) “. ... when the Countess playfully stretched 
herself upon a pile of Moorish cushions .. . .,” 
should be where and the. 

(914) “I will rob Tellus of her weeds,” 
should be weed. 

(1009) “ But, ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow 
had fallen,” 
should be—“ Ah! on her,” &c. 
. (1130) “. and they cannot but cherish the be- 
ief » 
should be—*“. . 











- and hold fast the belief... .” 

This last instance may not be a fair one, as the 
extract may be taken from some other translation 
of Undine than the one I referto; but as every | 
other word in the passage corresponds, this seems 
unlikely, | 


Some of the above errors are unimportant; but 


quotations without reference, when they are so 


| easily to be verified; and upwards of twenty per 


cent. pure errors, besides twelve per cent. metrical 
inaccuracies, is a very large proportion. 
W. D. SwEetrne, 
Peterborough. 


“MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK.” 


The readers of “N. & Q.” may be interested 
in the following communication, which I published 
a few days ago in the Daily News. Such scraps 
occasionally prove useful to the biographer :— 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEws.” 

“Sir,—In 1864, in the course of a tour, I arrived at 
the town of Barnard Castle, in the county of Durham, 
late on a winter evening, and put up at the principal 
hotel, a large, old-fashioned structure, fronting the prin- 
cipal street. At breakfast the following morning I 
chanced to notice, on the opposite side of the street, a 
large clock face, with the name Humphrey surrounding 
it, most conspicuously exhibited in front of a watch and 
clockmaker’s shop. ‘* How odd,’ I exclaimed to a gentle- 
man seated beside me, ‘here is Master Hamphrey's 
clock!’ ‘Of course,’ said the gentleman, ‘ and don’t you 
know that Dickens resided here for some weeks when he 
was collecting materials for his Nicholas Nickleby, and 
that he chose his title for his next work by observing 
that big clock face from this window ?’ After breakfast 
I stepped across to the watchmaker, and asked him 
whether I had been correctly informed respecting Mr. 
Dickens and the clock, The worthy horologist entered 
into particulars ‘My clock,’ said he, ‘suggested to 
Mr. Dickens the title of his book of that name. I have 
a letter from him stating this, and a copy of the work 
inscribed with his own hand.~ For some years we cor- 
responded, I got acquainted with him just by his 
coming across from the hotel as you have done this 
morning, and his asking me to inform him about the 
state of the neighbouring boarding schools.’ Mr. Hum- 
phrey then entered into many particulars respecting the 


| condition of these schools. Incidentally, he said, he had 


directed Mr. Dickens and his friend ‘ Phiz’ to the school 
which the two travellers afterwards rendered infamous 
by their pen and pencil; but it was, he said, by no 
means the worst of those institutions. The schoolmaster 
had been very successful in obtaining pupils, and had 
become very tyrannical, and even insolent, to strangers. 
He received Mr. Dickens and his companion with ex- 


| treme hauteur, and did not so much as withdraw his 


eyes from the operation of pen-making during their 
interview. But * Phiz’ sketched him on his nail, and 
reproduced him so exactly, that soon after the appear- 
ance of the novel the school fell off, and was ultimately 
deserted. Since that period the ‘Do-the-Boys’ de- 
scription of school had altogether ceased in the district. 
Mr. Humphrey explained how Mr. Dickens’s attention 
had been called to the*subject. He much lauded Mr. 
Dickens, and in that quiet, genial manner characteristic 
of an inteliigent Englishman. I sincerely hope he still 
lives to read these lines.—I am, &c., 
“Cuantes Rogers, LL.D.” 
“ Lewisham, S.E.” 
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RESTORATION OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


About forty years ago the inhabitants of the littie 
village of Wooley, near Bath, observed the 29th 
of May as a holiday for the children, one of whom 
was dressed to personate King Charles. He stood 
in a strong oak bough, and was leader in the fol- 
lowing song, his companions, boys and girls, 
taking up the chorus; the whole under the diree- 
tion of old Caswall, the parish clerk, who, with 
his good wife, had taken great pains to drill their 
scholars. I was very anxious to rescue the old 
song from oblivion, finding that only those of my 
own age could remember it, and that very imper- 
feetly. Old Caswall is now more than eighty, 
but, prompted by his daughter and myse lf, he 
recollected the words, and wrote them down, also 
the notes of the old tune in nine-eight time. 

The last verse, he told me, he had composed him- 

self. In some places I preserve his orthography, 

as it rhymes best :— 

“Oh! let us sing of ancient days, and never to forget 
The martyrs of our royal race they makés us to regret. 
To gratify the Papist race, and to maintain their pride, 
The roy al King of England they kill’d and sacrafyed, 

“Now, when the king his father he was condemn’d to 


dve, 
He called for his children and wished them all good 
bye. 
We ne’er forget the tears we shed upon that fatal day ; 
But Charles the Second came to the crown on the 
twenty-ninth of May. 
“So when the king was dead and gone, the prince could 
not be found 
Altho’ they searched everywhere in all the country 
round, 
He was preserved in a oak, a royal oak, I say— 
So Charles the Second enjoy'd the crown on the twenty- 
ninth of May. 
“ But when the young prince he began his father’s state 


KatrépActe Tod Saxoviou 7d mpdowmov* Td be, Terpyyds 
kal dAopupduevov awedpacer, 
Dr. Southey’s account of the incident in the 


| life of Dunstan will serve as a translation (Book 


| of the Church, p. 55, 1848) :— 


“The devil came one night in a human form to molest 
him while he was working at his forge, and looking in at 
the window, began to tempt him with wanton conversa- 
tion. Danstan, who had not at first recognised his visitor, 
bore it till he had heated his tongs sufficiently, and then 
with the red-hot instrument seized him by the nose. So 
he is said to have declared to the neighbours who came 
in the morning to ask what those horrible cries had been 
which had startled them from their sleep.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


AsTROLOGY IN LANCASHTRE.—I have recently 
met with a newspaper slip containing the “ As- 
trological Scheme of the Nativity “of Thomas 

Bird, of Blackbrook, near W arrington.’ The 
scheme was inserted in the blank leaf of his 
pocket Bible, and consisted “of a square within 


| a square, the inner set diamond-wise to the outer, 


| and within the second there is a third square 


to rule, 
He beat the rwffins on every side, and every place went | 
through ; 
He — them for to rue the day they did his father 
slay 


So Charles the Second enjoy’d the crown on the twenty- 
ninth of May.” 
Caswall’s own Composition, 


“You lads of every station that love your Charch and 
Crown, 
Remember the twenty-ninth of May, and sce that it’s 
not cast down ; 
For — bless the name of Charles, that royal blood, I 


ForCharles the Sec ond enjoy’d the crown on thetwenty- 
ninth of May.’ 
Tuvs, 


St. Dunstan anp THE Devit. — This is a very 
old tale. Sozomen, the Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torian, says of one Apelles, an Egyptian monk :— 

by wore XaAKevorra, TovTo ‘yap énerhdeve, vixtwp 
ddopua Baluovos, &s yuvh edperhs, els cwppocivny 
éreipa, 5 38, cidnpov dv elpydfero ex rod wupds étépucas, 


parallel to the outmost.” The spaces are then 
divided, 

“So that twelve triangles, all contained within the 
outer, and encompassing the innermost square, served 
for the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the houses as they 
are termed. The innermost square was filled with the 
following particulars:—* Thomas Bird, Born November 
the 13 day: hourthe 10: min. 21: Past Midnight: 1659. 
Die Luna, Ire. sub, Lat, 53°33." In a later hand has 
been written the following :—‘ Dyed Sept. 10. 1734. 4 1. 
P.M.” 

About seven years before the death of “ this 
native,” his son wrote the following on the obverse 
of this leaf :— 

“Seek not by previous means to penetrate 
Bevond the curtain of ambiguous fate; 
Nor tempt th’ allseeing eye of providence, 
In seeking things locked up from human sense. 
Almighty wisdom so has things ordained, 
That future knowledge can no wayss be gained ; 
Then labour not with vain desires to pry 
Into the chambers of futurity ; 
Nor lend an ear to such fallacious art 
As still precarious oracles impart ; 
Such art as with pretences great deceives, 
Found out by fools, and practised since by knaves ; 
But in blest ignorance contented live, 
Nor faith nor credit to such fables give. 
“ Tuomas Brrep, sun. 1727.” 

It would appear that the son was much better 
informed than the father; and his advice may be 
thought worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.” 

a> Go Oe 

Boox Inscriptions.—In a Sallust in my pos- 
session, printed at Wurtzburg (Herbipolis) in 
1510, there are the following inscriptions in an- 
cient hands, probably of about the same age as 
the book: — 

“ Beneficio historiarum juuenes prestant senibus rera 
cognicide ac experiencia.” 
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“ Cur etate grauis vetulus se plus amat equo 
Annis effertur, canaq’ sola probat 
Preteritos laudat mores oditq’ recentes, 
Hui? in ore natant que tualit ipe puer 
Fastidit iuuenes naso suspendit adunco 
Euo que viridi dicta vel acta placent 
An nescit juuenes pastorum gesta tenenies 
Exuperare senes quos latuere rudes.” 

The book is full from beginning to end of an- 
cient MS. annotations and interlineations in Latin, 
and evidently belonged some three centuries ago 
to a careful student. If this description enables 
any reader of “N. & Q.” to identify the volume, 
I should feel obliged by some account of its 
history. Joun W. Bone. 

26, Bedford Place, Russell Square, 

Entries in Borrat Reetsters.—Would it 
not be desirable, in certain cases where entry of 
the burial of some person of note or distinction is 
made in a parochial register, to add who and what 
the person was? As the registers are now filled, 
you find only the name, residence, date of burial, 
age, and signature of officiating clergyman. In 
the old registers it was usual, at least in my 
parish, to add any distinctive remark: e.g. I see 
in 1755, “ Joseph Genge was buried, aged 85 ; he 
was parish clerk for 54 years ;” while a prede- 
cessor of mine, who died about thirty years ago, 
a worthy man, is merely entered in the modern re- 
gister, ‘“‘ James Thompson, locality, date of burial, 
age 64, signature, &c.,” while there are other 
“James Thompsons” as well in the book. In 
this generation the difference will be known, but 
not in after ages. There would be no harm in 
adding within the lines, “ Incumbent of this 

arish for thirty-two years.” Such entries would 

elp matters of history as well as genealogy ; 
thus —“ Jane Claverton,” &c. &c. “She was 
widow of Sir Montague Claverton, Bart. of 
Hall, in this parish, a title now extinct,” or “ in- 
herited by so-and-so.” Whenever I enter the 
baptism of a child over one year, I always add 
within the lines, “ being now years old.” 

R. F. M. 


Wit1am ComsE ann Sterne’s Letrers. — 
There has been much in “N. & Q.” of late about 
William Combe’s life and writings, but there is 
still a matter connected with this remarkable man 
which requires further elucidation. In Horace 
Smith’s biographical notice of his brother James, 

refixed to the first volume of Comic Miscellanies 
wn Prose and Verse by the late James Smith (2 vols. 
Colburn, 1841), an account is given of the esta- 
blishment of the Pic Nic newspaper by Colonel 
Greville in 1802. Combe was Colonel Greville’s 
editor, and James Smith was a contributor to the 
short-lived journal. In a foot-note to the pas- 
sage, Horace Smith gives some particulars of 
Combe, and amongst other things states that— 

“Tf a column or two of the newspaper remained un- 
supplied at the last moment, an occurrence by no means 











unusual, Mr, Combe would sit down in the publisher's 
back room, and extemporise a letter from Sterne at Cox- 
would—a forgery so well executed that it never excited 
suspicion.” 

These forged letters, as appears from Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes, were subsequently collected 
and published as Sterne’s genuine letters. But 
here is the point: in the booksellers’ edition of 
Sterne’s complete Works (10 vols.), published 
in 1780, the last two volumes contain Sterne’s 
letters to his most intimate friends, as collected 
and published by his daughter, with a dedication 
to David Garrick. A foot-note to the preface of 
this collection states that, “ besides the letters 
printed by Mrs. Medalle, those written by Mr. 
Sterne to Eliza and a few others are added to the 
present edition.” 

Now, collating the date and circumstances of 
this publication of the complete Works (1780) 
with the date of Combe’s forgeries (1802), it is 
certain that no authentic edition of Sterne con- 
tains’any of the spurious letters. The test of date 
is, in this case, decisive, D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

“Carrytne Coats To Newcastie.”—In a short 
time it will not be a bull to use this expression in 
the United States. Newcastle, in the State of 
Delaware at the head of Delaware Bay, is con- 
nected by a railroad of about six miles with Wil- 
mington in the same state. From Wilmington 
a railroad has recently been finished to a point on 
the Reading Railroad, which latter road extends 
from the coal mines in Schuylkill County to Phil- 
adelphia. The object of the new road is to convey 
coal (we do not call it coals in this country) from 
the mines to Newcastle in winter, when the navi- 
gation of the Delaware River is generally ob- 
structed by ice. . E. 

Philadelphia. 

MISQUOTATIONS OF THE BrsiE.—It is common 
to hear persons say, as on the authority of the 
Bible, “ Money is the root of all evil,’’ instead of 
“The love of money,” &c. Our Lord’s hearing 
the doctors in the Temple, and asking them ques- 
tions, is frequently called his disputing with the 
doctors. A lady in distress owing to the death of 
a near relative was visited by the Rev. Dr. 
of this city, now of New York. “Ah! my dear 
sir,” said she, “I find that God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, as Solomon says.” ‘ Solo- 
mon! my dear madam,” said the doctor, “that 
was not Solomon. It was Tristram Shandy.” 

UNEDA. 





Philadelphia. 

Eneiisn Coronocrams.— Whilst turning over 
a volume of sermons lately in the library at 
Lambeth, I chanced to light upon a “fast ser- 
mon,” preached before the House of Commons in 
the year 1644, published in London in a small 
quarto size in the following year. The preacher 
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is one George Gipps, rector of Elston in Leices- 
tershire, one of the Assembly of Divines. He in- 
dicates the date at which his sermon was preached 
by a chronogram ; and as he conveys the date in 
an English sentence, and as chronograms are not 

uite so plentiful in English as they are in Latin, 
| poe. to print it in your pages. The sermon 
was preached, Mr. Gipps informs us, on the title- 
page— 

“ At a publike Fast, Novemb. 27, and the yeare 
“GoD Is oVr refVge, oVr strength, a heLpe 
In troVbLes Verle aboVnDant V Ve finDe.” 


Gathering the numeral letters together, we 
obtain DDD, LL, VVVVVVVV IT1II=1644, the year 
in which the sermon was delivered. 

It has just occurred to me that the motto of 
“N. & Q.,” with a brief good wish added, such 
as will find a ready response in the hearts of all 
its readers, will also supply a very significant 
chronogram. Thus, 

“When foVnD, Make a note of.”—CaptaIn CVttLe. 

Long LIVe It. 
For, once ‘more gathering out the numeral let- 
ters, we obtain MDCCLLLVVVIII= 1868. Now, 
1868 is the year of the commencement of the 
Fourth Series of “N. & Q.” Accept, good Mr. 
Editor, the happy omen. 
W. Sparrow Srupson. 


Queries. 
TYBARIS BARONY. 


This barony, in Upper Nithsdale, deriving its 
name from the castle now known as Tibbers, 
situated on the end of the spur of a hill over- 
looking the Nith and washed by the Maar burn, 
facing Drumlanrig castle, must have been of very 
considerable size. Are the boundaries known? 
I ask the question as, if they are, it would assist 
much in fixing the western limits of “ Kylosbern ” 
barony. It seems to have occupied parts of several 
parishes. The site of the old castle is in the 
= of Penpont, and it gave name to a farm 

ibbers, now included in Drumlanrig demesne. 
But some eight to ten miles from this point, I 
find a part of it in Closeburn. This is shown by 


| 
| 
| 


| 





an old charter, a fac-simile of which lies before | 


me, granted by “Georgius de Dunbar, comes 
Marchie et Dominus Mannie,” to Thomas de 
Kyrkepatrick, dated at Dunbar December 9, 1424, 
about six months after the return of James I. 
from his captivity in England. It is a charter 
after resignation of “totas et integras terras 
nostras de Auchinlek cum pertinenciis et terras 
nostras de Newton cum pertinenciis intra baro- 
niam nostram de 7ybaris intra vicecomitatem de 
Dumfries.” . This is the part of Closeburn to the 


(1232) in the royal possession. Can the history 
of this portion of land be traced from a.p. 1232 
to a.p. 1424? When were Auchinleck and New- 
ton included in Tibbers barony? By the tax- 
roll of Nithsdale, 1544, when Queen Mary was 
twelve years of age, and to which I have already 
referred, I see its value is fixed at 932. 6s. 8d. 
Scots money. There was also a barony of Morton 
valued in the same roll at 402. Scots; and my 
difficulty is, how to stretch through the parish 
of Morton to reach Auchinleck, as it lies directly 
between these two points. Not unlikely the 
barony of Morton a included a part of the 
parish. Is this known? In 1544 the barony of 
Tibbers, as it is called, was nearly as valuable 
as the Laird of Drumlanrig’s lands, which were 
1202. Scots. This resignation and new charter 
from the Earl of March is a confirmation, if it 
were required, of what Dr. Hill Burton (History 
of Scotland, iii. 116) says of the state of matters 
in Scotland at that period. He says: “The 
owners of lands were required to show the char- 
ters, or other written titles, by which they held 
them.” When did Auchinleck and this northern 
oe of the parish come into the possession of the 
‘irkpatricks? The principal witnesses to the 
charter are 
“ Patricio de Dunbar carissimo filio nostro et herede, 
Adam de Heburne de Halis, Patricio de Dunbar de . . . 
annulo nostro . . . . Gilberto Grerson de Lag, Hugone 
de Spens secretario nostro, cum multis aliis.” 
Cravrurp Tait RaAMAGE. 





THE CENTENARIAN BOWMAN. 


I believe the case of Bowman, who died when 
upwards of one hundred and sixteen, has occurred 
in your paper, but has not elicited any remarks. 

Sir George Lewis was ready to admit cases of 
centenarianism where there was a well evidenced 
register, and I think you have only excused 


| yourself in doing so by ‘5 some elder 


brother of the same name. In Bowman’s case 
there are three evidences, which the world in 
general would deem satisfactory:— Dr. Barnes, 
who published an account of him, and who was 
long the principal physician in Carlisle; Mr. 
Mouncey, an eminent solicitor at the same period ; 
and the incumbent of the parish. This, I think, 
would be enough for anybody who believes in 
revisters. 

There is, besides, the corroboration of the best 
possible witnesses :—Mr. Mouncey, the son, also a 


| solicitor; Mr. Saul, the chapter clerk; W. N. 


| Hodgson, Esq., M P.; 


Mr. Graham, of Edmund 
Castle, the great-nephew and heir of the person 
on whose estate Bowman was born, and who was 


| his landlord. He worked at one time as a labourer 


in the trenches at Carlisle in 1745; but had ac- 


north which was retained by Alexander II. | quired money enough to buy a house and small 
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roperty near Edmund Castle, in which he died. 
Mr. Graham often visited him. He used to bring 
his half-yearly rent of 10/. in a stocking to Ed- 
mund Castle. The late Mr. Howard of Corby, 
his son the present proprietor, the Bishop of 
Chester (Dr. Law), Lord Carlisle, and various 
others well acquainted with the family, visited 
him. He had a son who was eighty when he 
(Bowman) died, and another who was seventy- 
three. If this case is not to be believed in, it is 
impossible that any others can. I asked my 
surgeon, Mr. Page, whose practice reaches from 
Liverpool to Glasgow, whether there was any 
doubt about the matter. He said there was 
not the slightest. His opinion, in my mind, 
far outweighs that of all the ‘amateur sciolists 
who think they know something of physio- 
logy. But I think you are aware that real 
physiologists are content to follow Dr. Harvey, 
as [ should think eminent and learned men might 
be to follow the opinion of Lord Arundel. 

I have seen no reason whatever to doubt of the 
ease of Parr. In the case of him and Jenkins, it 
can be of no use to ask questions of persons in 
Shropshire and Yorkshire. There is a discrepancy 
in the case of Jenkins, which I have noted, of 
seven years; and what is wanted is an accurate 
copy of a paper said to be preserved in the office 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer, and any other 
papers which may be there on the subject. 

Mr. Page says that a doubt about centena- 
rianism is like a superstition of a London cow- 
keeper, who said he had kept 999 cows, but that 
it was impossible to keep 1000. 

Mr. Page has conversed with a centenarian of 
one hundred and four, whose account of himself 
he considers to be perfectly correct. 

The other day he was visiting a family, one of 
whom died when within two months of one hun- 
dred, and he knows numerous instances of longe- 
vity. His son visited the other day at Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, a person who was a centenarian in 
April, and of whose case there is no doubt. There 
was no trace of the arcus senilis in his eyes. 

C. G. V. Harcourt. 

Carlisle. 

[Our correspondent is, we think, mistaken in believ- 
ing that Bowman's case has been discussed in “N. & Q.” 
We shall be glad to receive the evidence to which he 
refers, but must remind him that, as the case is very ex- 
ceptional, it can only be established by evidence which 
will bear the strictest scrutiny. —Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


Broerarnuy.—lI shall be much obliged to any 
one who will give me references to books, Xc., 
from which I may gather particulars concerning 
the undermentioned : — 

Mr. Jefferay, a clergyman of Cambridge and 
friend of D’Ewes. 
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Dr. Day (this clergyman I find preaching at 
St. Faith’s in May 1622), 

Mr. Gibson (tutor?) of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Sir George Stoughton, Knt., 1622. 

A disputation in the same year between Dr, 
White, Silver (a Jesuit), Dr. Goad, and Musket 
(a priest). Who were these? Is anything known 
of this conference ? * 

Mr. or Dr. Sedly, chaplain in the same year 
to the archbishop (of which province ?). 
| Who was Mr. Lucy, chaplain to the Duke of 
Buckingham ? WESSEX. 


AnneE Boteyn’s Crocx.—In Chambers’s Zn- 
cyclopedia, sub voce “ Horology,” is given an 
engraving of a clock given by Henry VIII. to 
Anne Boleyn. So great is the resemblance of 
this in design to a clock presented to myself that 
I have applied to the manufacturer and designer, 
who have never heard of the Boleyn clock. I 
have since applied also to Messrs. Chambers, who 
have no note of the source of their engraving, but 
say that the same figure apparently is given in 
the Imperial Dictionary, published by Blackie of 
Glasgow, and they add that an application to the 
Horological Society in London might be success- 
ful. Perhaps some of your readers may give in- 
formation about the antique clock in question, or 
the address of the Secretary to the Horological 
Society ; either would be esteemed a favour by 

WwW. a. 

Donte Hanp Le Dame.—In some private ac- 
counts of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, to 
which I have lately had access, there occurs the 
following entry : — 

“18 Dect.—Your |. loste in play the same day at 
nyghte in Count Morisses hoye at Doble hand Le dum.” 








What is the meaning of the last name? Is it 
a game ora place? The earl was at the time off 
the coast of Holland. E. H. Know es. 

Kenilworth. 

T. D. a Gorpsmrta.— What great London 
goldsmith had the initials T. D. about the year 
1638 ? E. H. Know ers. 


“Dressinc TIME IS MURDERED Time.” —I 
have searched in vain for the source where to 
tind the celebrated remark attributed to Cathe- 











[* This conference is noticed in Dodd's Church His- 
tory, edit. 1742 (iii. 98), where it is stated that “ George 
Musket, otherwise called Fisher—the latter seems to have 
been his true name—was very dexterous in managing 
personal conferences ; and gave a remarkable instance of 
it April 21, 1621, when he and Fisher, the Jesuit, en- 
gaged fortwo days together with Dr. Featley and Dr. 
Goad.” Consult also Wood’s Athena Oxon. by Bliss, 
| ii. 296, 391, 597; iii. 161.—Dr. Thomas Goad was chap- 


lain to George Archbishop of Canterbury, Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Dean of Bockimg, and a pre- 
| bendary of Canterbury : he died in 1638.— Ep. ] 
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rine of Arragon, “Dressing time is murdered 
time.” Perhaps you or some of your correspon- 
dents will kindly supply this information, and 
oblige NEMO. 


A Fevup anout Green Wax.—The late John 
Harland, F.S.A., left a small scrap about the above 
subject, but omitted to offer any explanation of 
the circumstance. He says :— 

‘ The following curious story will illustrate Lancashire 
manners and feclings in the fifteenth eentury, It is 
taken from the proceedings in Chancery in the troubled 
reign of Henry VI., and may probably be assigned to the 
vear A.D. 1441, as in that year John Byron was High 
Sheriff of Lancashire. We have modernised the spelling 
onlv :—* John Buron, Sheriff of Lancashire, v. Sir John 
Pilkington, Knt., complaining that the defendant, in 
of a distress levied for the non-payment of 
had seized certain cattle belonging to the 
plaintiff, and maltreated his seryants.”’” 

Can any explanation be given of this payment, 
and any account of the feud which arose in con- 

quence of its non-payment P = Be 


consequence 


qreen war, 


‘‘ FoOREWARNED IS ForearmMep.” —Is not the 
idea in this proverbial expression found in the 
foll 1 passage of Plautus (Pseudol. Act I. Sc. 5. 
1. 10 1) ) P— 

“ Eon’ ut cavere nequeam, cui preedicitur ? ” 

“Could I possibly be unable to be on my guard, who 
am forewarned ?”) 

I do not recollect meeting with it in any Greek 
author. Was it known to the Greeks? I should 
have expected to have found this idea particularly 
noted in the Principe of Machiavelli, but Ido not 
recollect to have seen itthere. Has any one found 
itin Machiavelli ? CRAUFURD Tair RaAMAGE. 





N. F. Hayma.—What became of the MS. of 


Haym’s History of Music ? q). 

Moprerx Pronunciation oF FRENcH.— 

“We have read in some book, but forget where, that 
the existing mode of speaking French, which has so 
frittered and clipped it, and rendered its prosody such 
puzzle to English readers, is not older than Louis XIV.” 
Lei:h Hunt, The Old Court Suburb, ch. viii. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” supply 
the reference ? Joun Wiixrys, B.C.L. 

Precnitevru.* — Did Raja Pirikshita, by 
whom this fort would appear to have been 
founded, belong to the Pandava branch of the 
Chandra-vansi dynasty? and was he, the father 
of Janamejaya, styled Sarpa Satru, of the Hari- 
hara eclipse grant,f made in A.p. 1521, or were 
they aifferent characters ? R. R. W. Ettxis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


| letter little volume of about 80 pages, 


“ Vel scena ut versis discedat frontibus, utque 

Purpurea intexti tollant aulea Britanni wal 
MAKROCHEIR. 

“ Mundus universus exercet histrionem.” 
Bohn’s Dictionary ascribes this quotation to 
Petronius Arbiter, but it is not there. Is it 
ancient? it looks. like a translation of “ = the 
world’s a stage.” Juvenal, iii. 100, a. “ Natio 
comceda est.” % & + 


Where is this couplet to be found ? 

before 1628 :— 
“Who so will the deuil’s master bee, 
Must haue a mind more mischievous than he.” 


A. B. G. 
—A black- 


wanting 
title-page and preface. It is not registered by 
Hazlitt, Collier, or Lowndes. Who is the author, 
and what the date of first appearance ? 

D. Brarr. 


It a quoted 


“Tne Sick-Man’s Patnway.” 


Melbourne. 

Minton’s Trtes.— Would any correspondent 
kindly say how we could restore the colour to 
Minton’s red and black tiles laid down in our 


| church about twenty-five years since? Both are 


QvoTaTIONS WANTED.—Will any scholar oblige | 


me with a rendering of the two lines (Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 24, 5):— 


* “50 miles N.W. from Kola-pur, 1. 
Satara in the Bombay Presidency.” 
India Gazetteer. 

+ Bengil Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 446. 


88 S.W. from 
—Thornton's Fast 


much faded, especially the red, which from being 
a deep red have become quite a pale pink. 
R:F.M. 


STREET ARABs.—Who first gave the name of 


“Street Arabs” to the neglected, ignorant, vicious, 
dirty, ragged boys of our ‘great cities ? G, 


JerEMy TayLor AND Bacon. —De Quincey 
says, in his Confessions of an Opium-Eater— 

“Jeremy Taylor conjectures that it may be as painful 
to be born as to die: I think it probable,” 

Where does Jeremy Taylor say this? Because 
Bacon had previously said (“ Essay on Death ”): 

“Tt was natural to die as to be ‘born; and to a little 
infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other.” 

Does not De Quincey mistake his reference ? 


J. Wirxrns, B.C.L. 


Queries With Answers. 


Anrcusisnor Lavp.—Lothair (iii. p.31). Speak- 
ing of Berwick having gained the great object of 
a churchman’s ambition (the cardinalate), the 
writer adds the following : — 

“ Which even our own Land was thinking at one 
time of accepting, although he was to remain a firm 
Anglican.” 

What is the authority, or is there any autho- 
ritv, for the above statement ? J. A. K. 

Whiteabbey, Belfast. 

[This is not the first time Mr. Disraeli has noticed the 
proposed cardinalate to Abp. Laud. In his speech upon 
Church-rates (Times, Dec. 8, 1860) he says: “ They 


| should remember that, before this, a cardinal’s hat had 
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been offered to an Anglican archbishop ; while there was 
a!so a time when a Socinian prelate [Tillotson ?) had 
st on the episcopal bench.” Laud’s own Diary records 
tle proposal made to him of a cardinal’s hat, about the 
tine of his elevation to the Primacy ; and his answer is 
wrth noting, as evidencing that, however he might feel 
tl sad disordered state of a divided church, he was satis- 
fie! that concessions could not be made by the English 
Church alone. Hence we find the following remarkable 
entry in his Diary:—* Aug. 17, 1633, Saturday, I had a 
serious offer made me again to be a cardinal: I was 
then from court, but so soon as I came thither (which 
wis Wednesday, Aug. 21) I acquainted his Majesty with 
it. But my answer again was, that somewhat dwelt 
within me which would not suffer that, till Rome were 
other than it is.” The jubilee which the sacrifice of 
Laud occasioned at Rome may be read in The Diary and 
Correspondence of John Evelyn, edit. 1852, iii. 341.) 


Mytes Hoecarp.—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation respecting Myles Hoggard, who is re- 
ferred to in the following scarce work:— 

The Confatation of the mishapen Answer to the mis- 
named wicked Ballade called the abuse of the Blessed 
Sxcrament of the Aultare by Myles Hoggard.” 12mo, 
1548. (By R. Crowley.) 

Myles Hoggard’s ballad is preserved entire in 
his adversary’s pages. F. M. 8. 

\ceording to Wood (Athene Ovon., i. 301, ed. 1813), 
“ Miles Hoggard, Hogarde, or Huggard, was a violent 
writer in defence of the Roman Catholic cause. He dwelt 
in Pudding Lane, London, which occasioned one of his 
opponents (Thomas Haukes) at a disputation to tell him 
* ye can better skill to eate a pudding, and make a hose, 
than in Scripture either to answer or to oppose.’”” Wood 
ha~ given a list of his productions. Consult also Foxe, 
Church History, edit. 1737, i. 206. Hoggard was also 
attacked by William Keth and Jobn Plough. } 


Justice oF Pracer, etc., Cockapres.—J. Y. H. 
would be glad to know whether a justice of the 
peace is entitled to wear a cockade in his servant's 
hat—such justice not being in the army, navy, 
volunteers, militia, or a deputy-lieutenant, or 
otherwise entitled than as a simple justice ? 
J. Y. H. would also be glad to hear upon what 
authority the answer is given. 

[We know no authority on which a justice of the 
peace can be assumed to be entitled to mount a cockade 
in his servant’s hat; but we are bound to add, we know 
no authority on which that right is assumed by officers 
of the army, &c. The black cockade, the badge of the 
House of Hanover, was originally worn by the supporters 
of that house, as the white cockade was worn by the 
adherents of the Stuarts, Under the Georges, therefore, 
the black cockade was assumed by all about the court, 
and by officers of both services, and no doubt by lords- 
lieutenant of counties. The fashion of using the cockade 





| 


and volunteers; and indeed so generally till, like the 
title of esquire, its origin is lost sight of, and it is often 
assumed by those who have no legal claim to the dis- 
tinction. A reference to our Indexes will show how 
fully this subject has been treated in “ N. & Q.”} 


“Cry Bo to a Gooss.”—What are the origin 
and meaning of the word Bo, used in the phrase 
‘To say Bo to a goose,” so often made use of in 
describing a feeble and inactive individual ? 

T. C. Perer. 

Redruth, Cornwall. 

[Like many other popular phrases, the origin of this 
is very obscure, though its meaning is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Johnson tells us, in his Dictionary (s. v. Bo), on 
the authority of Temple, that the word Bo is from an old 
northern captain of such fame that his name was used to 
terrify the enemy, though it is now used as a word to 
scare children; and shows that the use is old by quoting 
from Wily Beguiled a speech in which Robin Goodfellow 
says: “I’llery Bo! Bo! I'll fray the scholar, I warrant 
thee.” Surely it would be difficult to describe a want of 
spirit in a man more effectively than by saying he has 
not courage enough “ to cry Bo to a goose.”’] 


Private Acts oF PARLIAMENT. — Being inter- 
ested in property the subject of various private 
Acts of Parliament during the last two hundred 
and fifty years, where can I find reference to 
those Acts? or do copies exist in any Record 
office, or are such Acts supposed entirely to sub- 
side within family archives? I know that some 
of the Acts are not to be found among the title 
deeds, although referred to in other Acts and in 
deeds. H. W. 


[Our correspondent may consult An Analytical Table 


Acts and Monuments, edit. 1847, vii. 111, 759; and Dodd, | of the Private Statutes, passed between the Ist George II. 


(1727) and 4th and Sth William IV. (1834), by George 
Bramwell, 2 vols. 8vo, 1813, 1835; also, An Index to the 
Statutes, Public and Private, from 41 Geo. IIT. (1801) to 
22 Vict. (1859). All Acts of Parliament, whether public 
or private, are in the official custody of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments, and may be consulted on payment of the 
usual fee at the Parliament Office, House of Lords. | 

Sr. Erpnry.—Where can I find any account of 
this saint? Having searched several works in 


vain, I should be glad of any information. 
W. H. B. 


[ Probably the St. Eiffin noticed in Rees’s Essay on the 
Welsh Saints (p. 236), whose grants to the church of 
Llandaff are recorded in The Liber Landavensis, chap. vi.] 


Replies. 
DOCTRINE OF PROBABILITIES. 
(4% 8. v. 446, 544, 583.) 


A right use of this theory is so important to 
the public generally, that I will venture to offer 


has now spread to deputy-lieutenants, officers of militia | Some remarks on its misapplication. The formul 





0. 


the 
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used by Marsh (antd, 544) is unquestionably 
wrong, first, in using the powers of numbers and 
multiplying the results, instead of using the 
simple numbers with the sign plus, where they 
represent concurrent readings, and minus where 
the readings vary; secondly, in assuming that all 
the MSS. were entirely independent of one 
another; ‘and thirdly, in referring a question to 
chance which must be settled by historical evi- 
dence exclusively. Milner does not show where 
Marsh’s formula is wrong, and he appears to be 
wholly unaware of the existence of a Hebrew 
gospel often mentioned by the Fathers, and 
which, at least, we have Jerome’s assertion that 
he had seen and had made an extract of two 
words therefrom. The theory of probabilities 
furnishes the most important and, strange as it 
may seem, the most certain results when pro- 
perly applied and founded on ascertained data; 
otherwise the result computed is not necessarily 
that which happens. La Place, to whom the 
mathematician and astronomer are so largely in- 
debted, has not been exempt from error in treating 
of probabilities; and I do not think that the pro- 
bability of the sun rising to-morrow, which is 
merely the ratio of the number of times he has al- 
ready risen to the same number plus 1 *, is the true 
method, because his next rising does not depend 
on chance, but on ascertained laws of celestial 
mechanics which no one understood better than 
La Place himself. It is one of the distinguishing 
peculiarities of this doctrine in its practical appli- 
cation, that risk of loss, great when few cases are 
insured, diminishes as the number of cases in- 
crease: in this short sentence is comprised the 
cause of the ruin and prosperity of underwriters, 
and of fire and life assurance offices. When the 
public at large become better acquainted with the 
principles of this theory, and avail themselves 
largely of its benefits, which they are beginning 
to do by clubs for sickness, old age, lack of em- 
loyment, &c., they will not only by their num- 
cone make success certain, but by their intelli- 
gence will control the management when inclined 
to venture beyond the line of safety. 

The theory of probability is properly appli- 
cable to future events, the causes of which are 





indeterminate. The attempt to adduce its appli- | 


cation to Christian evidences, or any other his- 
torical subject, is as little available as an attempt 
to apply it to a problem in Euclid. In the case 
of equally competent persons differing in their 








* Taking La Place’s figures, the probability that the 
1826211 10 i+ will ; 
1826212" that it will not rise 


sun will rise to-morrow is 


: 1 
is ; 
1826212 
1826211 to 1: the sum of these two fractions is 1 = cer- 
tainty : the length of the year taken by him is 365-242264 
ays. 


then taking these numerators, the odds are 


measurements of land or in celestial mechanics, or 
even in the exact time of transit of a heavenl 
body, the method of Jeast squares is applied, which 
is part of the theory; but such is only adopted 
where no cause can be assigned for their differ- 
ences. No jury would be justified in applying 
the test of chance or probability when their ver- 
dict should be given solely on the evidence 
adduced. Nor should any Christian attempt to 
establish the truth of divine revelation upon other 
evidence than such as belongs to the sacred books, 
their preservation, the purity of the text, and the 
subject matter thus revealed, to the exclusion of 
all party or dogmatical bias as far as practicable. 
T. J. Bucxron. 


TABLET OF ATHANASIUS, 
(4" S. vi. 28.) 

This, as far as I can make out, is a list of cer- 
tain heretical bishops of the church of Alexan- 
dria. But being on the point of leaving home for 
awhile, and pore te ado with preparations, I am 
not able to go into the subject so fully or to 
search the Greek ecclesiastical historians and 
councils so carefully as I could wish and other- 
wise would have done. What little information 
Ican hurriedly throw together is very much at 
the service of Mr. Cooper and the readers of 
“nN. &Q.” 

1. Now, supposing Dioscorides to be a mistake 
for Dioscorus, we find this latter mentioned by 
Evagrius as following St. Cyril in the see of 
Alexandria a.p. 444. He was a favourer of the 
Eutychian heresy (Zecl. Hist. lib. 1. c. x. Read- 
ing), deposed for his opinions by the Council of 
Chalcedon a.p. 451, aa banished to Langrea in 
Paphlagonia, where he died in great misery and 
want. 

2. Timotheus, surnamed Elurus, was also an 
Eutychian, and intruded into the see while Prote- 
rius, the rightful bishop, was still alive, and whom 
heis accused of havingincited the people to murder. 
He was consecrated by two bishops only, and is 
reputed to have excommunicated Pope Leo, Ana- 
tolius, Basil of Antioch, and the whole Council of 
Chalcedon. He was banished by the Emperor 
Leon, reinstated by Basilicus, and at last poisoned 
himself about a.p. 477. (Evag. lib. 11. c. 8.) 

3. Peter, called Mongus, was likewise an Euty- 
chian. From the order of deacon he was raised 
by the suffragans of Alexandria to be bishop of 
that church. He was a devoted follower of 
Timotheus Elurus. According to Evagrius he was 
ordained by two bishops of kindred opinions, but 
Valesius says by one only—“‘ab uno episcopo 
eoque heretico Mongum ordinatum esse reliqui 
omnes scribunt.”” And by whose account he was 
nothing better than a miserable time-server—q¢s 
xd0opvos kal wadluBodros Kal Tois Katpois cuvdiaTWeuevos, 
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fxirra wpds ulay torn ywouny. He is reputed to 
have died a.p. 490. (Ibid. lib. 111. cc. ix. and xvii.) 

4. Athanasius II. (Celites) succeeded immedi- 
ately to the vacant throne, held the see six years 
and two hundred and twenty-three days, and 
died a.p. 496. He, like his predecessors, was un- 
orthodox in his opinions. 

5. John, called Mela or Hemula, governed the 
church eight years and two hundred and twenty- 
four days, died a.p. 505, and was followed by 
another John named Niceota. 

6. Of this one I gather nothing. 

7. Theodosius, a Monophysite bishop in the 
reign of Justinian, symbolised with Anthimus, 
Bishop of Constantinople. Evagrius says of them, 
Gude re yap Tiv play eotalérny piow. 

Of the remaining five I can furnish no infor- 
mation off-hand, and have no time to search. 
The names of all of them would of course be 
struck out of the diptychs of the orthodox church, 
which might have suggested to their followers 
the expedient of this tablet as the only means to 
preserve them from dropping into oblivion. Pre- 
suming the account I have drawn up to be a 
correct one, I fear we must dissent from Mr. 
Cooper when he says “ there seems every reason 
to connect this tablet with his exile,” for accord- 
ing to the received date of his death, the great 
Athanasius must have passed away some century 
or more before the decease of his successor. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

I am not aware of any list of bishops contem- 
porary with St. Athanasius, and he never had aco- 
adjutor. His contemporariesin the episcopacy must 
be collected from the history of his own life and 
times, but I doubt if more than two or three of 
the names on the tablet would be found among 
them. There was Dioscorus, one of his succes- 
sors in the see of Alexandria, who came after St. 
Cyril in 444. Peter succeeded Theonas in the 

triarchate in 300. John may have been the 
fishop of Antioch from 427 to 436. There was 
also an Anastasius Bishop of Antioch from 56] 


to 599. St. Athanasius withdrew into the de- | 
serts of Thebais in 363. I know of no other | 


bishops of those times whose names would corre- 
spond with those on the tablet. F. C. H. 


REALM. 
(4" SS. iii, 334, 413, 599; v. 406.) 


Mr. Payne evidently thinks he has entirely | 


demolished my theory,' else he would scarcely 

1 When Mr. Paynr attacks a theory, he will do well 
not to misstate that theory. He talks of my “ assertion 
that / was interpolated after the u”; whereas, since I 
believed the / to be radical, it is evident that I cannot 
have spoken of it as interpolated. If I had used the word 
interpolate, which I did not, I should have used it of the 
«. not of the 1, 


indulge in speculations as to how I was led into 
| error. I can assure Mr. Payne, however, that, 
| though I was not aware of the frequent interpo- 
lation of 7 in French in, say, the sixteenth cen- 
tury, this fact in nowise upsets my theory, but 
only slightly modifies it in its details. My theory 
was—that in such words as royaume, chevaux, &c., 
the original spelling was royaulme, chevaulx, &e., and 
that the / was never dropped until after the w had 
been introduced. My theory now is—that (a) the 
i was only occasionally preserved until after the 
introduction of the u, but that (4) it was much 
more commonly dropped before the « was intro- 
duced.? I still maintain, therefore, as firmly as 
ever, and indeed more firmly than ever, the great 
point in my theory—namely, that the 7 in such 
words has been dropped* and not changed into u; 
whilst Mr. Parner, in support of Mr. Skea, and 
in common, as it would seem, with all those who 
have directed their attention to the etymology of 
the French language (for I appear to stand alone), 
asserts, but without offering any proof, that the 
“change of /into u is normal and organic.” J 
hope to be able to show, and this time conclu- 
sively, that Mr. Payne and those whom he defends 
are wrong. 

In the first place, Mr. Payne upsets his own 
theory by allowing that the form royaulme does, 
though very rarely, occur in “ early French,” 
unless indeed he is prepared to maintain that the 
| conspiracy to interpolate / after « originated long 

before the sixteenth century (see note 2.) He 
refers me to Michel's edition of the Roman de ia 
Rose (Paris, 1864), and assures me that I shall 
not find a “single instance” in it to justify my 
theory. I have referred, and I do find several in- 
stances, although I am willing to allow they are 
by no means numerous.‘ Thus, in vol. i. p. 114, I 
find mieulr, p. 139 ceulr, eulr, and saulver, p. 188 
mieulx, p. 259 eulr, p. 280 baulde, faulse, and 
ribaulde, p. 311 cheveulx, p. 319 loyaulment, p. 349 
assault ; whilst other examples will be found in 
| vol. ii. pp. J, 2, 3,4, 10, &c. It is true that all 


2 Singularly enough, an example of each of the divi- 
sions of my theory (a) and (6) seems to be found in the 
| two words given above, and which I chose haphazard— 
viz. royaume and chevaur. For royaume, if royaulme is 
| found in early French (as admitted by Mr. PayNe), and 
| in early English (as admitted by Mr. Skeat), is an illus- 
tration of (a); and cherauz, as I do not find chevaulz in 
| early French, but only chevals (or chevalz, chevalr) and 
chevaz, is an illustration of (6). 

5 The dropping of the 7 is the essence of my theory ; 
when it was dropped is merely a detail. 7 : 

‘ I observe, however, that M. Michel in his preface 
(p. Lxi.) says that “le texte en a été revu avec le plus 
grand soin, surtout établi d’une maniére plus conforme aux 
regles de notre ancienne langue.” I cannot say what he 
means by étadli, but I think it very likely that he means 
he has altered the text to suit what he considers to be 
the rules of old French. If so, he may have suppressed a 


number of I's, 





‘ 


A oh & ot Ue oe Oo oo 
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these instances occur in the brief summaries, or 
headings, in verse which occur from time to time, 
and are printed in smaller type; and it may fairly 
be said that these were perhaps written at a later 

eriod. Unfortunately, however, I find faulr- 


semblant, with both 7 and w, several times in the | 


text itself; e. g. ll. 12,919, 12,971, 12,996, 13,019, 
13,043, Xe. 

Again, in the Roman de Rou (by Robert 
Wace, ed. Pluquet, Rouen, 1827), written in the 
twelfth century, and of which the spelling is 
evidently much older than that of the Roman de 


la Rose, I find, 1. 2062, haulte, and ll. 499, 2066, | 


9097, hault,? 1. 2386 haulmes® (helmets, though 
this is from a Teutonic and not a Latin root), 
1. 2752 cheveuls, and 1. 5786 espaules.? In the 
Roman de Brut (by the same author, ed. Roux de 
Lincy, Rouen, 1838), I find, 1. 14,438, eulx.2 And 
so also in the works of Guillaume de Machault 
(ed. Tarbé, Paris and Reims, 1849), printed from 
four MSS. of the fourteenth century (less than 
100 years after the Roman de la Rose), 1 find, 
p- 35 loyaulz and mautx, p. 52 maulz twice, and 
maulz once, p. 583 maulz twice, p. 79 ceulz twice, 
and also ceus and ceur,® and again pp. 130, 136, 
137, 139-153, doulz '° many times. 

I cannot but come to the conclusion, therefore, 
that although the / may have been introduced in 
later times by grammarians and others, yet that 
in many cases where it occurs immediately fol- 
lowing a u, it cannot be regarded as an interpola- 


tion, but must be looked upon as the genuine / of | 
' | tels) very often, and similarly guex (quel or quels); 


the root; and I think it highly probable that, if 
the grammarians did introduce a supposititious /, 
it was not so much from an idea of their own as 
from their having noticed the occurrence of wd in 
older writers. 

I now come to proposition (4) of my theory, 
and will endeavour to show that more commonly 


5 In 1. 986 there is halt, and halt also occurs in the 
Roman de Brut, 1. 11,635, 

© In 1. 3982 this word is spelled healme. 

7 The w and the / in this word have remained up to the 
present time, and we see that the / was not interpolated 
in the sixteenth century, and that the u has not been de- 
rived from the change of /, but has been inserted. 

8 Note that this word is also spelled with an Jin the 
Roman de la Rose, 

® Final s, both in the sing. and plur., is in old French 
very frequently replaced by z or 2. 

10 In doulz indeed (from the Lat. dulcis) it is o which 
has been inserted and not wu; still the form doulz as 
compared with the modern dour is of great importance 
for my theory, for we see that the o was inserted before 
the 7 dropped ; whilst in douz the / has dropped and not 


| 
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the 7 was dropped before the « was introduced. 
Mr. Payne recommended me to consult earlier 
French writers than I had consulted, and now, 
having done so and benefitted by the advice, I in 
my turn recommend him to go farther back than 
he has yet gone, and to consult the Roman de Rou 
and the Roman de Brut quoted above. He will 
then discover that there are older forms of chevaur, 
oiseaux and beau (or beaux) than the forms chevaus, 
oisiaus and biau (or biaus) which he gives, and 
that these older forms are chevar," oiwiaxr™ and 
biav. In these forms the 7 has been dropped, 
and the w has not yet been inserted. Similar 
forms are very common in the Roman de Rou and 
the Roman de Brut. Thus, I find cutiax (cou- 
teaux), batiax(bateaux), max(maux), miex(mieux), 
vassax (vassaux), castiax (chateaux), senescar 
(sénéchaux), morsiax (morceaux), ruissiax (ruis- 
seaux), monciax (monceaux ), travax (travaux), Xe. 
Nor are they wanting in the Roman de la Rose, 
although, as this work is considerably more modern 
than those just mentioned, they are much less 
common there. Thus, I find miex™ (mieux) 


| ll. 1082, 1845, and often; biaxr, 1.595; fos and fox 


been replaced by «. We may compare also moult (=very, | 


from multus), which occurs hundreds of times in the 


Roman de la Rose. In the Roman de Kou it is nearly | 


always spelled mult. If the word had survived to the 
present time it would doubtless have been written mout, 
a form which I once find in the Roman de Ron, }. 690, 
—— is quoted by Ampere (op. cit. lower down, 
p- 94.) 


(foun) very often; as ® (aux) ll. 2735, 4504, 5944, 
6122, Xe.; ter and yer (yeux) ll, 533, 1202, 2350, 
&e.; vier (vieux) 1. 5216; basme (baume, from 
balsamum) 1. 4384; cop (coup) ll, 4487, 16,375, 
16,416, 16,437, and I might cite other examples. 
Indeed, in the Roman de la Rose, the / is often 
dropped where in the French of the present time 
it is retained. Thus, I find ter and tier (tel or 


nus (nul) very often ; péris (périls) 1. 5203; charnex 
(charnels) 1. 5322; temporiex (temporels) 1, 8916; 
mortex (mortel) 1. 18,798 ; orguex (orgueil) ll. 965, 
2137; seus (seul) 1. 2284, &c. See Ampére, Hist. 
de la formation de la Lang. frang., 2nd edit. Paris 
1869, pp. 452, 433. 


11 Roman de Brut, ll. 12,177, 13,108 Cevar occurs, 
Il, 11,293, 11,300, 11,480, 12,075, 12,105. In the Roman 
de Rou, chevals or chevalz, which of course is an older 
form, seems more common. 

12 Roman de Rou, ll. 890, 996, 3022, 3054; Roman de 
Brut, 1, 14,602, 

13 Roman de Rou, ll. 2384, 3064, 6570, but bel and bels 
are much more common. In biazx the e of the Lat. bellus 
has become ia, as in miax (=mieux), Roman de Brut, 
ll. 10,797, 10,798, from melius; and the s has become x 
See note 9. Miez is much more common than miaz, for 
a Lat. e, when medial, much more commonly becomes #e 
in French than ia. 

14 In Roman de Rou frequently mielr, e. g. ll. 930, 
3547, 3707, 3757, 4027. Mielx, therefore, first became 
miex, and then by the insertion of u, mieuz. 

15 Originally a les, then als ; then, the / being dropped, 
as; then, u being inserted, aus and aux (see note 9). 
és=cn les has retained its old form to the present day. 
Yet Brachet, Gramm. historique de la Lang. frang., 2nd ed, 
Paris, no date, p. 123, seems to deny that a Lat, / has 
ever been dropped in French, and commits himself (pp. 99, 
154, 162) in common with Ampére (op. cit. p. 245 sqq.) 
to this catch-the-eye theory of the change of J into u. 
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It is very evident then that the / was very fre- 
quently dropped without in the first instance 
anything taking its place. The reason that the u 
was commonly inserted afterwards is to be found 
in the fact that it was not till afterwards that the 
practice became general of putting two vowels in 
French where there was only one in Latin. Wace 
spells most of his words with a single vowel (as 
¢e. g. tot and tos for out and tous) ; and even in the 
time of the Roman de la Rose the double vowel 
—- had not become thoroughly established. 
That a u was very frequently inserted in French 
is allowed on all hands. Cf. nous (nos), vous (vos), 
roue (rota), &c. Only, after a Latin a, uw seems 
not to have been inserted unless an / immediately 
followed the a, and this peculiarity has given rise 
to the natural and plausible, but erroneous idea 
that the 7 has become changed into u. 

F, CHANce. 
ORIGIN OF THE BASQUES. 
(4" 8. v. 89, 229, 331, 411, 498; vi. 15.) 

Having examined the Basque Problem Solved, 
I doubt if any of the Celtic words therein given 
are from the Basque. That some of them may 


be etymologically connected is quite possible if 


we take into account the extent to which the 
Celtic and Basque languages are indebted to the 
Greek and Latin. The author of the paper com- 
= the W. gwain with the Basque maguina, 

ut both words (the latter by change of v into m), 
as well the Gaelic and Irish faigean, the Sp. vaina, 
and the Fr. gaine, are derived from vagina. The 
Welsh tipyn is compared with the Basque tipia, 
but the primitive meaning of tipyn is a “point,” 
and the root-word ¢ip is found in the Dutch, and 
is doubtless the same as the Gotho-Teutonic top, 
topp, topf, zopf, which are probably different 
forms of G. kopf, A.-S. cop. On the other hand, 
the Basque words for “ point” are ciertzd, musua, 
muturra. Mr. Howorts seems to think Hum- 
boldt (Baron C. W.) a great authority on the 
Basques, and no doubt he is by some considered 
to be so; but his work on the Primitive Inhabi- 
tants of Spain does not show much acquaintance 
with old German and old Celtic roots, a know- 
ledge of which is here necessary; and it contains 
some very weak attempts at etymology. This re- 
mark is especially applicable to river names. It 
is curious that in trying to refute Bullet (whose 
Celtic etymologies are, by the bye, usually ridi- 
culous) Humboldt should have pitched upon 
one in which Bullet was probably right. It 
refers to the river Astura, which Humboldt says 
cannot be the same name as Stura. I take 
it, however, that Astura, Stura, Stour, Stor, 
Star, Styr, Steyer, Ister, Oyster [mouth], Sterre 
—. Sitter [V]istre, [Vesdre, are all derived 


rom the Celtic dwr = water, with a prefix sibi- 





lant. Mr. Howort asks, who are Dr. Crar- 
nock’s Tartars? and then suggests an answer to 
the question. I used the term “Tartar” in the 
most extended sense, and I meant to include 
the Voguls, Cheremisses, Chuvashes, Ostiaks, 
Yakutes, and Votjaks. 

[On Tartar and Finnish-Tartar languages consult 
Schiefner, Castrén, Gyarmathi, Gabelentz, Ahl- 
quist, Sjégren, Bohtlingk, Strahlenberg, Roehrig, 
Wiedemann, Xylander, Sajnovics, Schott, Rému- 
sat, Schubert, Klaproth, Pallas. | 

Mr. HAtt says the Silures occupied both shores 
of the Severn, and he thinks they introduced such 
river names as Usk and Exe into that quarter. 
No doubt they did, as it is most probable that 
they were the same people that gave name to 
the European rivers Ax, Ox, Yox, Ux, Ix, Os, 
Ouse, Isis, Oise, &c. It has lately been sug- 
gested that the termination uri in Siluri (a mis- 
take for Silures, Silurus being the name of a genus 
of fishes) is characteristically Euskarian; but if 
so, why not also the like element found in Liguria, 
Curium, Etruria, Uria, Urium, Aturius, Duria, 
Turia, Veturius, Eburini, Eluri? It requires 
stronger evidence than that in Tacitus to make the 
Silures Iberians or Basques, and not Celts. The 
word Silures itself is Celtic. R. 8S. CHaRnock,. 

Gray’s Inn. 

ARMS OF SLAUGHTER: LECHE AND LEAKE 
FAMILIES. 
(4" S. v. 33, 152, 217, 243, 350; vi. 9.) 

It may perhaps be interesting to your corre- 
spondents Mr. C. J. Rosrnson and D. P. to learn 
that in St. Dunstan’s church, Stepney, Middlesex, 
there is a monument on the east wall to a mem- 
ber of the family of Leche. On it is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

“In memory of Henry Leche, Clerk, late Rector of 
this Parish, who died June y* 15", 1742.” 

Above it is a shield containing the arms—Er- 
mine, on a chief, indented gules, three crowns or. 
Over the shield is the helmet of an esquire or 
gentleman, on which rests the wreath, or, and 
crest; out of a ducal coronet or, a cubit arm or, 
grasping a serpent or. 

These arms correspond with those which D. P. 
describes (pp. 152, 158) as being contained in the 
shield in the third panel of the room in Hopton 
Sollers Court. The crest, however, being entirely 
or, differs therein so much from those described by 
D. P. (p. 152) and H. S. G. (p. 217) that the 
errors as regards colours have doubtless been com- 
mitted by the workmen who repaired it since 
1742. 

The earliest mention I have found of Henry 
Leche’s name in connection with this parish is 
that as rector on April 23, 1728. He died on 
June 15, 1742, and, as appears in the register, 
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was buried in the chancel of the church on the 
18th idem. 

The Leake family is mentioned in connection 
with the Leches at pp. 153,217. The following 
persons of that name are buried in the church- 
yard of St. Dunstan’s church; but as I cannot find 
any arms, I am unable to identify them with the 
same family quoted by your correspondents :— 

1. Christian Lady Leake, the wife of Admiral Sir John 
Leake, Knt. 

2. Captain Richard Leake, a son of Admiral Sir John 
Leake, Knt., who died and was buried a few months be- 
fore his father. 

8. The Hon. Sir John Leake, Knt., born at Rotherhithe 
in 1656; became Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
Queen Anne’s fleet, and one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty ; was a son of Captain Richard Leake, 
the Master Gunner of England. He died on the 21st 
August, 1720, aged 64, and was buried on the 30th idem. 
He had a country seat at Bedington and a small house at 
Greenwich. 

4. Stephen Martin Leake, Esq. He was a captain in 
the navy and an elder brother of the Trinity House; he 
was also the author of the Life of Admiral Sir John 
Leake, Knt. He married a sister of Lady Leake, and Sir 
John made him his heir, in consequence of which he 
took the name and arms of Leake. 

Cares Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

P.S. I can fully support what your correspon- 
dent, Mr. C. S. Greaves, says, that Slater is 
another way of spelling Slaughter. While look- 
ing over some old parish books at Stepney I ob- 
serve that a Captain Gilbert Slaughter was elected 
a vestryman for Ratcliff on Jan. 27, 1762, and 
that wherever his name is subsequently written 
in those books it is spelt in the same manner, but 
wherever his original signature occurs he signs 
himself Slater. I do not know what his arms may 
have been, so am unable to connect him with the 
family of Slaughter mentioned by your various 
correspondents. 





On reading over my note at’ the last reference 
given above, I perceive that I have by accident 
omitted to give the correct tinctures of the arms 
of Leake upon the monument of “ Bess of Hard- 
wick” in All Saints’ church at Derby. Those 
arms are, Argent, on a saltier engrailed, sable, 
nine annulets, or. Cuas. S. GREAVEs. 


THE ISLAND OF SCIO. 
(4" S. v. 360, 507; vi. 54.) 

I have always noticed with greatest satisfac- 
tion, and doubtless many of your correspondents 
have also observed, that the really distinguished 
in literature, who have passed as a matter of 
course the most part of their time in the society, 
as I may say, of the great authors of antiquity, 
have acquired a peculiar delicacy of expression 
and courtesy of style in controversy, from that 








association, and even when they 
acquired by early education that refi 
this is particularly observable when su 
are unwillingly drawn from their retireme 
order to discuss some point of interest in the world 
of letters. They have such a charming manner 
of establishing the truth and of pointing out error, 
that they will not make a refutation “ more dis- 
agreeable than it must be from its own nature,” * 
and alive to the infirmities of the human mind, 
they are not regardless of the contingency that 
the victor of to-day may be the vanquished of 
to-morrow ; if, indeed, the idea of contention ever 
disturbs such intellects. 

And first: your learned correspondent Mr. 
Henry Crosstey will allow me to draw his at- 
tention to the circumstance that the note at the 
foot of my article relating to the origin of the 
house of Giustiniani—one of the most illustrious 
of European houses (and of course, to go back to 
the origin of the present society, the founders of 
all the great houses of Europe—those of Rome not 
excepted—were either brigands or pirates, fortu- 
nate soldiery, rich bankers, or “ Shylocks,” to 
use the expressive term of your correspondent), 
was quoted from Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage, 
and so stated; and there I am to blame only, so 
far as I am aware, for quoting an authority with- 
out testing it. But Sir Bernard is perfectly right 
in stating that the house of Giustiniani is ancient 
and illustrious, and descends from Theodora, sister 
of the Emperor Justinian the Great—a fact that 
Mr. Henry CrosstEy would have known, had 
he been afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
“ documents and MSS. which have been rarely 
exposed to inspection, and which were apparently 
an. enh to former compilers,” instead of relying 
exclusively on Gibbon and his copyists. 

Now it is apparent that the fact of the date 
720 being accompanied by the name of the Em- 
peror Flavius Anicius Tiberius, who reigned from 
578 to 582, is a glaring misprint; and when the 
descendants of Theodora, thus expelled, founded 
the town of Giustinianopoli, built upon the site of 
one which was the birthplace of their ancestors, 
and which had previously been destroyed by At- 
tila in 452, considerably before their advent, an 
accidental inversion of the sentence ought not to 
have misled a reader thoroughly conversant with 
the subject. 

Certainly the Giustiniani, before adopting that 
name in consequence of the marriage of their 
ancestor Benedict with Theodora, sister of the 
Emperor Justinian, had probably another family 
name; and as we know that they came to Con- 
stantinople from Venice, where they were con- 
sidered as one of the oldest families, what objec- 





* The Premier in reply to Mr. Disraeli, Times, July 15, 
1870, 
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tion can be raised to the assertion that their 
ancestors, on the destruction of their native town 
by Attila, took refuge on the islets and lagunes 
of Venice with the rest of the population of 
Northern Italy, and were amongst the original 
founders of that capital ? 

The diploma by which the Giustiniani of that 
period was created a marquis is dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1605. The patent was issued by Paul V.; 
the date 1603 is evidently a misprint therefore. 
This pope might indeed have been an enemy of 
the Venetians from 1605 to 1607 ; but it does not 
follow that the drouillerie between his Holiness 
and the republic would have any bearing upon 
the fortunes of a Genoese nobleman (for such was 
Giustiniani) exiled in Rome. By a parity of 
reasoning Mr. Ilenry Crosstey might doubt the 
fact that the exiled Stuarts were friendly with 
the pope and French king of their day, because 
neither of the latter were friendly towards Eng- 
land. But the Giustiniani exiled in Rome was a 
personal friend of the pope, and connected with 
the Borghese family. Surely Mr. Henry Cross- 
LEY does not doubt the authenticity of the crea- 
tion of a title (fully admitted and in use) only 
261 years old. If he does, and is really interested 
in the question on its historical grounds, let him 
ask permission to inspect the “ bull” now in the 
possession of the Countess of Newburgh (né« 
Pehieens Giustiniani), the head of the family, and 
who would doubtless comply with a courteous 
request. 

Vith regard to the founders of the city of 
Venice — or, as Mr. Henry Crosstey would 
robably term them, “the mud larks of the 
"there is nothing to show that one was 
to be preferred to another, and history being silent, 
and no other origin being assigned to the original 


Giustiniani, are we not entitled to assume that | 


they were amongst the fugitives of 452 a.p., and 
consequently amongst the founders of the re- 
public ? All analogy points to the same. 

What the original name of this family was at 
a period long before the introduction of surnames 
in England and elsewhere, of course it would be 
hard to say. Mr. Henry Crosstey may at his 
leisure inquire into the abstruse question; but it 
seems to me to be of no more consequence than 
the name of Attila’s grandmother or Rollo’s 
Scandinavian nurse; still, to one who has nothing 
better to do, it would be an absorbing and pro- 
bably a protracted course of study. 


But, after all, the family name of the Gius- | 


tiniani, before they adopted the latter, might, for 
aught that can be shown to the contrary, have 
been as good as that of the Badoer; and the pre- 
sumption is, that the one was as good as the 
other, from the rank that both held when records 
increased. Moreover, if we accept a knowledge 


of these two houses to be any test of their rank, 
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it is probable that thousands are familiar with the 
name of Giustiniani for the hundreds who know 
anything of the Badoer. But I say so merely 
as against Mr. Henry Crosstey’s observation, 
and not with any intention of disparaging the 
later house. 

It is to be regretted that the rambling and 
obscure manner of certain writers, evidently not 
intimate with old Byzantine historians, should 
lead to misconception; and I shall be always 
happy to render them assistance, when the in- 
tegrity of history appears to be jeopardised by 
that half knowledge which is sometimes more 
mischievous and injurious to the cause of truth 
than no knowledge. 

But to return to the immediate subject. In the 
paper just referred to, there seems to be a sad lack 
of that consideration for others which distinguishes 
men of a certain grade; but I gladly attribute the 
lache to the same cause that I have referred the 
historical incompetency. 

I may here remark that there seems to be a clique 
banded together, who refuse to hear “ Ulster's” 
oft-repeated asseveration, that he has but compiled 
his popular works on genealogy, and in doing so 
the public fully recognise his great services to 
that study by providing so valuable a collection 
for general inspection and criticism, and not as 
the few somewhat obtusely imagine, as a monu- 
ment of research. But “ Ulster” has been duly 
appreciated where appreciation is valuable, and 
wisely abstains from entering the lists with petty 
cavillers who understand his aim. 

In conclusion, I frankly challenge your cor- 
respondent to find and prove the slightest error 
in my list of Greek patriarchs, or submit a better 
himself. LHODOCANAKIS, 

Park Bank House. 

i 

“Nes”: “Nes”: “ Burry” (4 §. v. 599; 
vi. 62.)—These words are not very recondite in 
their derivation. Nesh is the A.-S. nesc, tender, 
soft. Neb is more directly from Danish nebd, a 
beak or peak, but ned (A.-S.), more properly the 
face, is also used for the nose or any prominent 
part. Butty is nota native term. It is a slang 
phrase of modern introduction. It is not gene- 
rally used in the mere sense of companion or even 
of fellow-workman, but rather of a co-partner in 
a job taken by the piece—as an excavation by 4 

| gang of navvies. ‘This seems to point to the 
origin. In the gipsy dialect booty is the term for 
work. Booty-pal is fellow-workman (literally 
work-brother). As usual when a polysyllable is im- 
ported into ordinary use, it loses its tail; so booty- 
pal, in the mouths of navvies ignorant of its origin, 
would soon be cut down to booty or butty. A 
| good deal of the thieves’ slang is derived from the 
| Romany rakerpen (gipsy speech), and if it contri- 
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butes one expression of an industrial character so 
much the better. J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Ancient InvENTORIES or CuurRcH Goops 


pared for my Index of Liography, I had fallen 


| into the common error of supposing that Napo- 


leon III. was born at the Tuileries. A friend of 


| mine submitted a proof to its illustrious original, 


(4 §. vi. 27.) —If Srirps will favour me with | 


a direct communication I shall be happy to give 
him some ancient inventories which are not to be 
found at the Public Record Office. 
Hi. T. Ernacomne. 

Clyst St. George, Devon. 

Tue Crown or Tuorns (4° S. vy. 579; vi. 31.) 
I much regret having inadvertently taken Mr. 
JoxatuaN Bovcnrier’s name in vain from the 
circumstance of his note on “ Demoniacs,” with 


who then and there made three slight corrections 
in it with his own hand: one of which was to 


| expunge the word “ Tuileries,” and to substitute 


“rue Ceruti (now Lafitte).” 
J. BERTRAND Payne. 
Conservative Club. 
INSCRIPTION ON THE GATES OF Bannon (4 8, 
v. 579).—The information required by H. H. will 
be found in Bennett's History of Bandon (Cork, 


| 1862, pp. 303-4), where also will be found the 


the word New Testament following, at the top of | 


the page, close upon that on “ The Crown of 
Thorns,” by Mr. G. E. (v. 579), which of course 


struck your learned and venerable correspondent | 
F. C. H. as forcibly and painfully as ii did me. | 


A Muritaian rightly says, “on the branches 
where the plant has ‘ made wood’ the twigs are 
exceedingly brittle, and the thorns are long, sharp, 
and piercing,” but I beg leave to differ from him 
when he adds, “No crown could have been 
formed of the woody branches for the reason as- 
signed.” ‘The crown I got made and still possess, 
looking just like those represented by the old 
masters, is of the old hard woody branches, not of 
the young green flexible stems of the Pyrus 
acanthus, P. A. L. 

““THy Wish was Farner, Harry,” etc. (4" 
S. iv. 435; v. 106, 609.)— Your correspondent 


T. S. states that Sir William Hamilton cites two | 


passages in Greek and two in Latin, having paral- 
lelisms to the one of Shakspeare, and different 
from those which I gave. Would he do me the 
favour to give a precise reference to the passages? 
I stated that the earliest trace of the idea that I 
had discovered was in Demosthenes, but I ought 
to have known that it is found in A%schylus 
(Prometh. Vinct., 1. 928), as I see it quoted in my 
Greek volume, Beautiful Thoughts from Greek 
Authors, p. 9: — 
Xb Onv & xpybes, tabr’ emryrwoo? Aids. 

“ Thou forsooth art predicting against Jove the things 
thou wishest.” 

And it appears again in Arrian, who flourished 
A.D. 136 (De Expeditione Alexandri, 1. ¢. 7):— 

Ov ywéonovres Ta bvra, Ta wdAoTa Kab’ Forty 
spiow etxafov. 

“When men are doubtful of the true state of things, 
their wishes lead them to believe in what is most agree- 
able.” 

CRAUFURD Tarr RamaGeE. 


| Regent. 


whole of the lines said have been written by 
Swift; they are in his worst taste; indeed so coarse 
are they that I will not offer them to “ N, & Q.” 


. 


Setrine THE THAMES ON Frre (38" S. vii. 239, 
306; 4 8. vi. 39.)—Unless I am very much 
mistaken the antiquaries and the folk-lorists will 
but waste their time in rummaging among the 
cobwebs of antiquity for the origin of this phrase. 
It is to be found in a poem by the second Lord 
Thurlow (a very simple lord, it would seem) on 
the Peace of 1814, and dedicated to the Prince 
The noble poet goes into raptures over 
the illuminations and fireworks, some of which 


| were exhibited on the river’s bank, and compli- 


ments the Regent on having “set the Thames on 
fire.” The absurdly bombastic character of this 


| hyperbole naturally led to his lordship being un- 


reply. 


Lovis Napo.ron’s Brrtuprace (4** S. vi. 3.)— 


Let me assure C. A. W. that the Daily Tele- 
graph is quite correct. Of this I have the best 
proof, because, in the Life of the Emperor pre- 


mercifully “ chaffed ” in the critical reviews of the 
day ; and “ setting the Thames on fire” became as 
a locution proverbial. I never read Lord Thur- 
low’s poem in its entirety, but I have a perfect 
remembrance of seeing it criticised and ridiculed 
in some “ monthly ” or “ British” review, refer- 
ence to old volumes of which would doubtless 
confirm that which I have said. It is possible 
that as to the year I may be mistaken, but to the 
presence of the line “ Set the Thames on fire ” I 
will swear. The parallel expression in French to 
“he will never set the Thames on fire” is not 
“he will never set the Seine,” but “il n’a pas 
inventé la poudre,” a locution obviously of no 
great antiquity. Of course, if any reference can be 
found in last century literature to “ setting the 
Thames on fire” my explanation goes for nothing. 
GEORGE Aveustus Sata. 


I once heard a man say to another, “ You'll 
never be hanged for setting the Thames on fire.” 
‘“‘No, nor you either for putting it out,’ was the 


Fe A, Es 


Hovsenotp Querres (4 S. vy. 174, 322, 405, 
510, 590; vi. 56.)—The following list of one of 
the common lotteries by which many of the 
newly-built houses got owners in the early years 
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of the Hanover dynasty shows also the usual 

means of distributing plate. There is no silver fork 

amongst so many spoons, tankards, and tea-pots :— 
House and Plate Sale in 1721. 

“ Mr. Osborne, ironmonger, in St. James’s Market, will 
draw his Sale of Houses and Plate on the 3ist of this 
instant Oct. at Tom’s Coffee House in St. Martin’s Lane. 
The scheme of the sale is as under :— 

1, One house well finished, with marble & a & 
( 


chimney-pieces, valued at ° - 1000 0 0 
1. One do. at . ‘ ‘ 2 ° . 800 0 0 
1. One do. at . ° ° ° ° — os 
1. One silver tea-kettle, lamp, and stand 40 0 0 
1, One gold watch and chain ° ° 25 0 0 
1. One silver Bohea tea-pot, lamp, and 
milk-jug . ° ° ° ° ° 20 0 0 
1. One large tankar ‘ . é e 12 0 0 
1. One do. ° ° ° ° e ° 9 0 0 
1. One large salver ° e . ° 10 0 0 
1. Do. a . ° ° ° ° 6 0 0 
1. Silver mug ° ° ° ° e 510 0 
1. Silver watch ° ° ° ° ° 56 0 0 
4. Silver mugs, one in a parcel, at 2/. 
each ° ° ° ° ° e 8 0 0 
6. Six salvers, one in a parcel, at 2/. ° 12 0 0 
22. 22 pairs of spurs, one in a parcel, at 
li, 158. . ° ° ° ° ° 38 10 0 
12. 12 wax candlesticks, one in a parcel, 
at30s. . ° ° ° . e 18 0 0 
10. 10 salvers, one in a parcel, at 25s. each 1210 0 
40 


. 40 gold rings, one in a parcel, at 12. 
each ° ° 


a 
c—) 


: ° . ° 0 
. 50 orange strainers, one in a parcel, 
atlis. . ° ° ° ° : 37 10 0 
. 50 setts of tea-spoons, 6 in a parcel, 
at 15s. a sett ° ‘ ° ° 0 
2500. 2500 spoons, one in a parcel, at 10s. 
each . ° . ° ° - 1250 0 0 


a 
=> 


2706 3636 10 0 








“ Note there are 1600 receipts, which are not five to one, | 


in this sale by 236.” 
E. C. 
The contributors of notes on this subject seem 


to be unaware of the existence of a work, the | 


title of which I give at length for their benefit :— 

“The Spoon: with upwards of One Hundred IIlus- 
trations, Primitive, Egyptian, Roman, Medieval, and 
Modern. By Habbakuk O. Westman, of the Globe 
Tavern, formerly Teacher in a Public School. Being a 

rt of the Transactions of the Society of Literary and 

cientific Chiffoniers illustrating the Primitive Arts in 
Domestic Life.” Demy 8vo. London (Wiley & Putnam), 
1845, pp. 288. 

This curious book, which is now become scarce, 
is of American origin; and I have been led to 
understand that the name upon the title-page is 
the pseudonym of Mr. Thomas Ewbank. 

Wittram Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Tooth-picks made use of for the sake of clean- 
liness, can perhaps hardly be called a dirty affec- 
tation, although it certainly is a very unseemly 
and nasty habit. In Sam Slick the Clock-maker 


we have a ludicrous description of the use of 
tooth-picks —a shabby-genteel fellow lounging 








of an afternoon on the ste 
hotel, with a peat =e in 
believe he had been di 


“Tre CarmacGnote” (4% S, v. 456.) —The fol- 
lowing is one verse of this famous song, the words 
and music of which have been asked for. The 
tune required the word carmagnole to be length- 
ened into a word of four syllables. I will take an 
early opportunity to forward the notes of this 
tune: — 

“ Madame Véto avait promis (bis) 
De faire égorger tout Paris ; (bis) 
Mais son coup a manqué, 

Grace & nos canoniers. 
Dansons-nous la car-a-magnole, 

La car-a-magnole, la car-a-magnole. 
Vive le son 

Des canons!” 

I have also heard these two English lines to 
the same tune, whether a version or an imitation 
I cannot say : — 

“ The Duke of York with flaming arms (bis), 
ey say, would do us wondrous harms (dis).” 
Unepa. 


of a fashionable 
is mouth, to make 
ning there ! P. A. L, 


Philadelphia. 


DestTRUCTION oF CHURCHES IN DEVONSHIRE IN 
1640 (4 S. v. 581; vi. 37.)—Although the pas- 
sage from Trapp’s Commentary refers, as you 
state, to the tempest at Widdecombe, yet the cir- 
cumstance that the printed work mentioned in 
the margin relates to the accident at St. Anthony 
will, I conceive, be a sufficient excuse for this 
additional note. 

The following is the full collation of the 
volume : — 

“The Voyce of the Lord in the Temple; or a most 
strange and wonderfull Relation of God’s great Power, 
Providence, and Mercy, in sending very strange Sounds, 
Fires, and a Fiery Ball into the Church of Anthony, in 
Cornwall, near Plimmouth, on Whitsunday last, 1640. To 
the scorching and astonishing of 14 severall persons who 
were smitten. And likewise to the great Terrour of all 
the other people then present, being about 200 persons. 
The truth whereof will be maintained by the Oathes of 
the same persons: having been examined by Richard 
Carew, of Anthony, Esquire, and Arthur Bache, Vicar of 
Anthony. Imprinted at London by T. Paine for Francis 
Eglesfield, 1640.” 4to, pp. 20. 

The only copy of this work which I know to 
be in existence is in the British Museum, whilst 
the original manuscript is preserved in the library 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. References to the 
occurrence will be found in A Looking Glass for 
all True-hearted Christians, 1642, p. 16, and Nehe- 
miah Wallington’s Historical Notices, i. 46-48. 

W. Pripgavx CouRtTNeEY. 

4, Powis Place, W.C. 


“ Porta Nascrtur,” Ere. : “ Nascrmur Port%” 
(4% S. v. 271.)—I am enabled to say with cer- 
tainty that these quotations are not to be found 
in the best and most complete edition of the 
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works of Cicero, that of Le Maire, which includes | 


all the fragments. Diogenes Laertius (c. xiii), of 
the Life of Xenocratus, says : — 

“A third was a philosopher, who wrote some very 
indifferent elegiac poetry; and that is not strange, for 
when poets take to writing in prose they succeed pretty 
well; but when prose writers try their hand at poetry, 
they fail; from which it is plain that the one isa gift 
of nature, and the other a work of art.” 

And in his Life of Epicurus (c. 26): — 

“The wise man is the only person who can converse 
correctly about music and poetry; and he can realise 
poems, but not become a poet.”—Yonge’s Translation. 

Cicero says much the same, De Oratore i. 
c. 25, 28, and 29. Quintilian (ii. 3) says, “ Ora- 
tor non nascitur”; and Coke (Jnstit. ii. 6, 138, 
976) “ Nemo nascitur artifex.” CG. 2. ¥. 


Frenca Towns in “-ac” (4% §S, vy. 464.)— 
There are, no doubt, Basque names in the south- 
west of France; but there is no reason to suppose 





that geographical names in other parts of France 
are derived from the Basque. take it that | 
modern names ending in ac are mostly abbre- 
viated from acum, a Latinization of the original 
name, in which the last syllable may be ac (ach), 
for agua, or the Gaelic ach, a field, plain, meadow. 
Mr. Hatx seems to think that the proper name 
Cognac may be derived from Fr. coing, a quince ; 
and he says that cognac is a liquor extracted from 
quinces! I have always understood that the 
liquor is so called as coming (or supposed to 
come) from Cognac. The original name of the 
town (which is on the Charente) was Campinia- 
cum, Camponiacum, Conniacum, afterwards cor- 
rupted to Congnac, Coignac, and Cognac. 

he name Jarnjac] is probably derived from 
the Char{ente]. The derivation from jarnac, “a 
short dagger,” may be pointed, but is rather far- 
fetched. R. 8. CHARNOCE. 

Gray’s Inn. 

ELEcAMPANE (4 §, vy. 595.)—The article sold 
under this name some five-and-forty years ago in 
London was not a fluid (like that described by 
G. W. Tomirnson), but a solid, principally com- 
_— of sugar or some other saccharine ingre- 

ient, and coloured with cochineal. This, having 
been melted by heat, was poured into a shallow 
tin dish and allowed to cool, when it formed a 
moderately compact, hard, and brittle cake of | 
about the eighth of an inch in thickness. It was 
not so tough as the kindred compounds, hardbake 
and toffy, being easily broken either by the hand 
or a slight pressure of the teeth. I consumed | 
many an ounce of it in my school-days, and it 
was indeed a general favourite with school-boys. | 
I know not whether it is still manufactured. 

W. H. Husk. 


Ben Jonson’s “Sriut To BE NEAT” (4S, y, 
583.)—In the Dramatic Works of Ben Jonson and | 








Beaumont and Fletcher, with the Notes of Peter 
Whaley and George Colman (Lond. 1811, p. 285), 
the Latin original from which this paraphrase was 
made, and a note of the subject will be found. 
W. G. Stone. 


Dorchester. 


Wutson’s “‘ TopoGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
Datxey,” Etc. (4% S. vi. 26.)—Before its inser- 
tion in the Gentleman’s Magazine Wilson’s letter 
on Dalkey had appeared in an ape mp 
Can you or some one of your Irish readers oblige 
me with a reference to the volume, as I am 
anxious to see it? Mr. Gaskin’s reprint, I may 
observe, is not very exact. ABHBA. 


Sir Watter Scott on Mary QuEEN oF Scots 
(4 §. vi. 26.)— When Mr. H. A. Kennepy 
noticed “ the recent publications of Messrs. Froude 
and Hosack as having brought again on the tapis 
the question of Queen Mary’s innocence or guilt,” 
he should, I think, have noticed the eminently 
searching and (as appears to me) convincing dis- 
cussion of the same question which occurs in John 
Hill Burton’s History of Scotland. Mr. Kennepy 
will, I trust, pardon me supplying what appears 
to me to be an omission. J.H.C 

“ Vane Mecum” (4™ §, vy. 561.)—These rules 
for the purchase of land seem to be a modernized 
version of some extracted by Mr. Furntvaxt from 


«We 


| a Lambeth MS. for his Political, Religious, and 


Love Poems (E. E, T. 8.), p. 24. They run thus— 
1. Fyrst see that the land be cleere, 
2. And the tytle of the sellere, 
3. That it stonde in no dawngere 
Of no woman’s doweere ; 
4. And whethir the lande be bonde or free, 
. And the leese or releese of the feoffe. 
. Se that the seller be of age, 
. And whethir it be in any morgage ; 
. Looke if ther-of a tayle be fownde, 
9. And whethir it stonde in any statute bownde. 
10. Consydre what seruyce longyth ther-to, 
11. And the quyterent that there-of owte shall goo : 
12. And yf thou may in any wyse 
Make thy chartyr on warantyse 
To thyne heyres & assygnes alle-so, 
This shalle a wyse purchasser doo : 
And yn tenne yere, if ye wyse bee, 
Ye shalle a-geyne youre sylver see. 

A cheering prediction! Perhaps it may be 
worth noting that the Vade Mecum must have 
been popular; for the thirteenth edition, 1730, is 
now lying before me. . G. Stonr. 

Dorchester. 

Tue TeerrTotat Sone (4 8. v. 589; vi. 33, 34.) 
Iam much gratified by the kind na of 
JaypEE. If I have sometimes ventured upon re- 
ligious controversy in “ N. & Q.” it has not been 
aggressively, but in defence against some who 
have taken dishonourable advantage of the exclu- 
sion of polemics from these pages. I will only add, 
that if JaypEE had clung firmly to the pump- 


1D on 
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handle, he would probably have escaped those 
infirmities which he vainly attempts to remedy by 
his wine. 

Mr. Drxon doubts if the song be a genuine 
Rechabite ditty, and questions whether the author 
does not prefer what he calls bonum vinum. I 


answer that the song is genuine, for I wrote it | 
myself some years ago, though it was never before | 


printed; and I can assure Mr. Drxon that I do 
not prefer wine or any other drink to the “ pure 
crystal stream.” I speak from the experience of a 
long life of good health, without a single faculty 
impaired by age, during the whole course of which 
[ have never drunk any intoxicating beverage. I 
have, therefore, ample reason to praise and recom- 
mend drinking water, and water only. 

Still, like Mr. Drxon, I enjoy a good drinking 
song, not for its sentiments, but its wit and drol- 
lery. I send one which I have always admired. 


“Le cabaret est mon réduit, 
Quand j'y suis, je suis dans mon centre, 
Je n’en sors jamais qu’a minuit, 
Dis le point du jour j’y rentre. 
Des le point du jour, (bis) 
Des le point du jourj’y rentre. 
“ Grégoire est un brave garcon, 
Qui boit et met tout dans son ventre, 
Sur son habit il n’y a qu'un bouton, 
Sur son nez il y en a bien trente. 
Sur son nez, ete. 
“Ah! combien on doit chérir 
Ces beaux lieux oi: on s’enivre, 
Vivre sans boire, ah! c’est mourir, 
Mourir en buvant, c’est vivre. 
Mourir en buvant, etc. 
(Sa femme, qui entre.) 
“ Vilain pilier du cabaret, 
Sac a vin, vilain ivrogne! 
Tu goiiteras de mon chabalet, 
Si tu ne fais ta besogne. 
Si tu ne fais ta, etc.” 


F. C. H. 


Too much has been written about this song 
(“Three jolly postboys”) already; but as JayDEE 
says, “ Mx.CHAPPELL’s emendation (p. 543) would 
spoil the metre,” may I be permitted to reply >— 
that I had good peor Fuad and that the irregu- 
larity of metre is in the song itself. 

The tune, and the varied traditional versions of 
the words, are derived through a duet of the last 
century, entitled “The Jolly Fellow, for two 
voices.” A copy of this, printed on one side only of 
the paper, is now before me. Verse 1 begins“ Come, 
let us drink a bout”; ver. 2, “ Wine cures the 
gout”; ver. 3 and 4, “ He that drinks all day.” 
(It has no fifth verse.) Here, then, the second 
stanza has but three accents (as JAYDEE would 
have it), and the first, third, and fourth verses 
have four. 

The tune has four accents; and when JaypreE 
sings “ Punch cures the gout,” he leaves two notes 





| 


| 





| of it unsung, and substitutes a pause. (I am sure 


that he would not sing “ gou-ou-out.”) 
If Jayprr would like to see the old copy, I 
will with pleasure send it to him by post. 


Ww. CHappett, 
Heather Down, Ascot, 


Frencu Drinxine-Sone (4 S, vi. 34.)—The 
Abbé de Lattaignant’s chansonnette, as presented 
to us in an English dress by Mr. James Henry 
Drxon, is admirable ; so cheery, so jovial, and yet 
so free from grossness. Will Mr. J. H. D. give 
us the French original, with the full title of the 
volume in which it is contained? I cannot but 
fancy him mistaken in supposing that by Scapin 
and Zais the reformed church and the church of 
Rome are intended. The abbé would hardly give 
both churches a bad name. It seems to me that 
the obvious meaning is the real one; that under 
the influence of good wine a rogue may seem to be 
| an honest man, and a whore an honest woman. 

A word as to the translation. In the original, 
I presume, Scapin rhymes to vin; but surely it is 
straining a point to Anglicise our old acquain- 
tance’s name into Scapine, rhyming to wine. 

“ Towards Scapin I incline” 
may perhaps serve as a substitute for— 

“ Honest man seems Scapine,” 
until a better line can be found. 

I suppose the chansonnette begins — 

“ Quand je bois ce bon vin.” 


This is more musical than its English equivalent — 
“ When I drink this good wine.” 
“ When I drink this old wine” 
would be smoother, and practically as true to the 
author’s meaning. JAYDEE. 


LANCASHIRE TorpocRApny: Lucas’s MSS. (2 
S. vi. 372; 4 S. v. 317, 567; vi. 35.)—The only 
manuscript in the Leeds Library relating to Lan- 
cashire is the following :— 

“ Familie Lancastrienses, or Genealogical Descents of 
the Nobility and Gentry in the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, from original Records in several Hands, and the 
MSS. of Sir John Byron, Sir George Booth, Mr. Joha 
Hopkinson, Rich. Thornton, Esq., Recorder of Leedes, 
Mr. Ralph Thoresby of Leedes, Antiquary, and Mr. Jobn 
Lucas, a Native of Lancashire, Schoolmaster in Leeds. 
To which is added a Catalogue of the Lancashire Gentry 
and their Arms by Captain Booth of Stockport in Che- 
shire, with Additions by Tho. Wilson, S.S.A, London.” 


The manuscript is entirely in the handwriting 
of the above Thomas Wilson, who succeeded John 
Lucas as master of the Leeds charity school in 


1750. Tae Liprariay. 
Leeds Library, Commercial Street. 


Rosrrt Broomrrerp (4% S. vi. 41.)—In an 
edition in my possession of Wild Flowers by this 


Es dated 1806, on the fly-leaf is written in MS. 


is epitaph, which I have subjoined, thinking it may 
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interest Mr. Bares and others who, like him, ap- 

reciate the muse of Robert Bloomfield. He lies 

uried in the chancel of Campton church, in the 
county of Bedford, a living consolidated with that 
of Shefford, in the patronage of Sir George 
Osborn, Bart. of Chicksands Priory ; and the in- 
scription on his grave was cut at the expense of 
the late Archdeacon Bonney :— 

“ Here lie the remains of Robert Bloomfield. He was 
born at Honington in Suffolk, December 3, 1766, and died 
at Shefford, August 19, 1823. 

“Let his wild native wood notes tell the rest.” 

The edition alluded to is in 12mo size, pp. 152, 
and is illustrated by eight wood-engravings the 
size of the page, of an indifferent nature, to which 


neither the artist or engraver have appended their | 


names. Well do I recollect as a child the delight 
which was afforded by a perusal of the poems 
“Abner and the Widow Jones” and “The 
Horkey.” How few ever read Bloomfield in the 
present day ! Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster, 

CHarzes J. Wetts (4% S. v. 154.) —The men- 
tion of this gentleman’s name reminds me that I 

yssess a loose tract of sixteen 8vo pages with the 
ete title: The Contention of Death and Love : 
a Poem (London: E. Moxon, 1837.) The motto 
to the poem is from Shelley’s Revolt of Islam 

“T am worn away ; 

And Death and Love are yet contending for their prey.” 

It is a fine production, full of the spirit of 
poetry, and with all Shelley’s music of versifica- 
tion. A note is affixed stating that “the name of 
Wells illustrates this lyric,” and adding an invec- 
tive against the reviewers for overlooking Mr. 
Wells’s “great dramatic poem entitled Joseph and 
his Brethren.” .The note concludes in these 
(surely extravagant) terms :— 

“Of the noble poem of Mr. Wells, one personally 
but a stranger to him can say, with a fervid convic- 
tion of the truth of his assertion, that to go from the 


may perhaps like to judge for yourselves as to 
whether it is a “ profane bit of heathenism” or not, 
here it is verbatim et literatim :— 
“ Tho’ boreas blasts and neptune waves 
Hath toss’d me too and fro’, 
By God's decree you plainly see, 
I’m harbour’d here below, 
But here I do at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 
And once again I must set sail, 
My Saviour Christ to meet.” 
Water WHITE. 
‘Ratcliff Ilamlet.—Here lyeth interred the body of 
Capt. John Dunch, who departed this life Novt 25%, 
1696, in the 67" year of his age.”—Maitland’s History of 
London, p. 752, 1739, 
Also in the churchyard of Gamrie, Banffshire, 
N.B., occurs the same epitaph with very slight 


alteration in the words, nearly the same date, 


Paradise’ Lost, the Samson Agonistes, the Antony and | 


Cleopatra, to the finer—and they not few—passages and 
scenes of Joseph and his Brethren, is but to sail in spirit 
down one and the same stream of subtle, sublime, and un- 
surpassed poetry.” 

The specimen before me does certainly not show 
Mr. Wells to have been superior to Milton and 
Shakspeare, although it is clearly the production 
of a very spiritual and graceful minor poet. 

D. Brat. 

Melbourne. 


Curious Eprtarn (4 §, vi. 45.)\—The curious 
epitaph about which Viator inquires may be seen 
in churchyards along the coasts of Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland. I do not re- 
member to have met with it in other parts of the 
kingdom. In my Month in Yorkshire, a version 
is given copied from a tombstone on the shore of 
Robin Hood's Bay; and as you and your readers 





name forgotten. 

I beg to mention these two places where I have 
found “ Tho’ Boreas’ blasts,” &c. It never struck 
me as profane—merely quaint. It would be in- 
teresting to know the date on the tomb at Idle, 
Yorkshire. Gamrie is on the seacoast. 

IsaBpELtaA C, GRANT. 

114, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


“Though Boreas’ blasts,” &c. is quite common 
on sailors’ tombs in the East of England, with 
variations. The following version is in the Lady 
Chapel of Selby Abbey church : — 

“ Tho’ Boreas with his blustering blasts 

Has tost me to and fro, 

Yet by the handy work of God 
I’m: here inclosed beléw ; 

And iff this silent bay I lie 
With many of our fleet 

Until the day that I set sail 
My Admiral Christ to meet.” 


I have also seen it in Lincolnshire village 
churchyards near the Trent and Humber. 
do BeBe 


Miscellareous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Complete Works of George Gascoigne: “ Tam Marte 
quam Mercurio.” Now first collected and edited from 
the Early-printed Copies and from MSS., with Memoir 
and Notes, by W. Carew Hazlitt. Jn Two Volumes. 
Vol. If. (Printed for the Roxburghe Library.) 

We have here the completion of the first attempt 
which has as yet been made to collect the works of one 
who was alike the follower of Mars and the Muses. The 
first piece in the volume is “ The Glasse of Government,” 
from the edition of 1575. This is followed by “The 
Princelye Pleasures at the Courte at Kenelwoorth,” from 
the edition of 1576; “The Hermit’s*Tale,’ presented to 
the Queen at Woodstock ; Gascoigne’s satire of “The 
Steele Glas,” and his “Complainte of Phylomene;” “The 
Grief of Joye,” from the edition of 1576; “ Poems from 
the Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting,” and some miscel- 
laneous poems attributed. to Gasedigne. These with an 
Index and Notes, complete a volume which, no doubt, wil 
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be very acceptable to the subscribers to the Roxburghe 


Library, and will be read with considerable interest by | 


students of Elizabethan literature. 


Notes or Jottings about Aldborough, Suffolk, relating to 
matters Historical, Antiquarian, Ornithological, and 
Entomological, By Nicholas Fenwick Hele, Surgeon. 
(J. Russell Smith.) 

An Account of the Township of Tfley, in the Deanery of 
Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire, from the earliest Notice. By 
the Rev. Edward Marshall, M.A. (Parker.) 

As the time is at hand when London will be deserted 
by all whose overtaxed brains and jaded bodies warn 
them to seek a change and rest in other scenes; and as 
this unhappy war will necessarily close the Continent to 
thousands of intending tourists, Murray's invaluable 
Home Handbooks will be eagerly turned over for an 
answer to the all-important question, Where shall we 
go? While many who, being desirous to avoid the busy 
haunts of men, are crying out for a lodge in some sweet wil- 
derness, will gladly have their attention turned to special 
notices of such quiet nooks as those described in the 
little volumes whose titles we have just transcribed. To 
such as have a love for natural history, and desire to 
vary the enforced idleness of their holiday by dabbling in 
that interesting branch of study, it is clear from Mr. 
Hele’s pleasant book, that Aldborough presents a fair 
field for such pursuits. While any tourist who intended 
to do the Rhine and is now compelled to do the Thames 
instead—and how few do the Thames and know its 
beauties !—will find in Mr. Marshall's book the means 
of passing a day at Iffley with pleasure and advantage. 

Maps or tue Seat or War.—The intense interest 
excited by this sad and unlooked-for war has led to th 
publication of numerous maps of the country so soon to 
be devastated, The Times of Monday, the first time we 
believe of its giving any illustration, introduced a whole 
page woodcut map of the countries bordering on the 
Rhine. Mr. Sandford has published a shilling and two 
shilling map, and Messrs. Letts, for one shilling, a map of 
Central Europe, arranged as a companion to the daily 
for marking advance the contending 
with a packet of indicating dots. 


of 


newspaper, 
irmies, 

Crvi. List Penstons.—The following list of all pen- 
sranted during the year ended the 20th June last, 
and charged upon the Civil List, has been issued to-day : 
Mrs. *y Sherrard Finley, in consideration of her s 
vices to literature, 50/.; Mr. William Allingham, ad 
tional pension in recognition of his literary merits as a 
poet (previous pension of 60/. granted 18th June, |864), 
10l.; Mr. Augustus De Morgan, in consideration of his 
distinguished merits as a mathematician, 100/.; Mi: 
Charlotte J. Thompson, in consideration of the labours of 
her late husband, Mr. Thurston Thompson, as official 
photographer to the Science and Art Department, and of 
his personal services to the late Prince Consort, 40/.; 
Demetrius Count Carnso, of the island of Cephalonia, in 
recognition of his long and faithful services to the British 
Protectorate in the lonian Islands, 100/.; Mrs. Rachel 
Robertson Brodie, in recognition of the 


sions 
r- 
li 


historical re- | 
searches and writings of her late husband, Mr. George | 
Brodie, Historiographer Royal of Scotland, 80/.; Dam« 
Georgiana Marianne Catherine Mayne, in consideration 
of the personal service of her late husband, Sir Richard 
Mayne, to the crown, and of the faithful performance of 
his duty to the public, 1001; Mr. Robert William Bu- 
chanan, in consideration of his literary merits as a poet, 
1002.; Dame Henrietta Grace Beeden Powell, in con- 
sideration of the valuable services to science rendered by 
her husband during the thirty-three years he held the 
Savillian Professorship of Geometry and Astronomy at 


Oxford, 150/.; Miss Margaret Catherine Ffennell, Migg 
Elizabeth Mark Ffennell, and Mrs. Charlotte Carlisle, 
formerly Ffennell, wife of Captain Thomas Carli 


bes ° . " 
jointly, and to the survivors or survivor of them, 304; 


Miss Margaret Catherine Ffennell, 10/.; Miss Elizabeth 
Mark Ffennell, 10/.; Miss Charlotte Carlisle, 10/.—in re 
cognition of the labours of their father in connection with 
the salmon fisheries of the United Kingdom ; Mrs. Jane 
Dargan, in recognition of the services of her late hus. 
band, Mr. William Dargan, in connection with the 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853, and other works of public 
importance in Ireland, 100/.; Mrs. Charlotte Christiang 
Sturt, in consideration of the services rendered by her 
late husband, Captain Charles Sturt, by his geographical 
researches in Australia, 80/.; William Henry Emmanuel 
Bleer, Doctor of Philosophy, in recognition of his liter, 
services and in aid of his labours in the department of 
philology, especially in the study of the South Africag 
languages, 150/. Total, 1,200/, 

Hotsern Exuterriox.—It is intended to hold a 
Dresden, from August 15 to October 15 next, an exhibi 
tion of the works of the great painter Hans Holbein. The 
committee appointed to carry out this object trust that 
possessors of original works by this master—and it is well 
known that there are many such in England—will con- 
tribute tothe xhibition, in order that it may be rendered 
as compl te as possible. Her M ujesty is understood to have 
expressed her intention of lending three of the finest Hol- 
beins in the collection at Windsor. Application for 
further information should be addressed to Dr. A. Vow 
Zahn, the Secretary of the Committee, 83, Ammonstrassa, 
Dresden. 


Deatu or Mr. Orrince.—We regret to announes 
the death, on Sunday the 17th, of Mr. B. B. Orripes,e@ 
gentleman whose name must be familiar to many of our 
readers from his laudable exertions, as Chairman of the 
Lil ymmittee, for the preservation and investigation 
of the interesting mass of records belonging to the Com 
poration of London. Mr. Orripex, showed the value 
of these materials by the publication of The City Friends 
of Shakesp xc. 
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riTH1AN Botanic Socrery will meet at 
Valais) on August 17 and 1 On the 17th, 
ting at the Hotel de Ville at 10 a.w.; dinner at5, 
18th mountain excursions to Baths of Morgim 
rourists are invited. The meetings are free to all. 
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